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AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


(Corrected Nov. 17, for the Maine Farmer, 
y Geo. W. Wadleigh, grocer. 


Beans—Pea beans $1 15; Yellow 
yes, $1 75. 

ButTrER—Ball butter 16@20c. Cream- 
ry, 21c. 


CHEESE--Factory, 11c; domestic, 10c. 

Eees—Fresh, 25@27c per dozen. Fresh 
ygs very scarce. 

Larp—Tierce 5c; in tins, 
ound lard, 6c. 

Provisions — Wholesale — Clear salt 
ork, 6c.; beef per side, 5@8c; ham, 
be; fowl, 10c; veal, 8c; round hog, 5c; 
jutton, 6c; spring lamb, 84g¢@9c; spring 
hickens, 10@14c. 

PoTaToEs—80c per bush. pative. 

CaBBAGES—lc per lb. 

BreEts—50c per bush. 

TuRNiIps—40c per bush. 

ApPLEs—Native, $2 50@8 00 per bbl. 
0. 1; No. 2, $1 50. 


7c; com- 


UGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MAREET. 


orrected Nov. 17, for the Maine Farmer, by 
. F. Parrott & Co.) 


StraAw—Pressed, $12.00; loose, $9.00. 
SHoRtTs—85c per hundred. $16@17 ton 
ts. 

Wooi—20c per lb. 

CoTron SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 20 
21.25; $23 50 ton lots. 

CuicaAaco GLUTEN MEAL—Bag lots, 
1.25. 

Fiour—St. Louis, $5 50@86 00; pa- 
nts, $5 75. 

Grain—Corn, 44c; meal, 80c hag lots ; 


HipEs AND Skins—Cow hides, 6c; 
x hides, 6!gc; bulls and stags, 5'¢c. 
LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
wk; cement $1 35. 





GOV. POWERS’ NOMINATIONS. 


ailroad Commissioner Reappointed and Some 
Other Good Places Filled. 
The following nominations have been 
ade by the governor: 
Railroad com missioner-—Frederick Dan- 
rth, Gardiner. 
Disclosure commissioner, Washington 
yunty—Benjamin W. Hewes, Danforth. 
umberland county, William T. Dunn, 
orth Yarmouth. York county, Frank 
. Colley, Old Orchard; Ruggles S. Hig- 
ins, Limerick. 
Agent to prevent 
‘ight, Westbrook. 
Judge of the Municipal Court of Dex- 
r— Freeman D. Dearth, Dexter. 
Commissioner of Pharmacy—Percy I. 
ord, Calais. 
Chairman board of registration, city 
f Bath—Harry E. Stetson, Bath. 
Trial Justices—George S. P. Brannen, 
anforth; Henry W. Daggett, Danforth; 
ichard J. McGarrigle, Calais. 
Coroners—Amasa P. Libby, Lincoln: 
. M. Henderson, Hallowell. 
Notaries Public—Benjamin W. Hewes, 
anforth, Colin McNichol, Eastport; 
rank E. Dill, Gardiner; Albert W. Lar- 
bee, Pownal; Frederick 8S. Vaill, Port- 
nd; Henry W. Peaks, Charleston; 
‘illiam T. Haines, Waterville; William 
Hall, Jr., Bath; J. E. Estes, Winn; 
ohn H. Litchfield, Auburn; George W. 
oyal, Bangor; dames O. Bradbury, 
aco; Charles E. Dimmock, Limington; 
’. A. Holman, Rockland; Ashton E. 
fardwell, Vanceboro; John Deering, 
aco; B. D. Verrill, Portland; Albra H. 
arding, Bangor. 
Justices of the Peace and Quorum— 
enjamin W. Hewes, Danforth; Colin 
cNichol, Eastport; Frederick S. Vaill, 
ortland; W. T. Searls, Chelsea; A. 
‘ont Chase, Bryant’s Pond; Reed V. 
pwett, Calais; Joseph Wood, Portland; 
ilton A. Frost, Woodland; Samuel 
ingsbury, Belfast; Frank A. Bishop, 
ermon; Frank H. Nickerson, Brewer; 
. A. Gray, Wesley; James M. Thomp- 
mn, New Gloucester; Virgil P. Water- 
puse, Poland; James H. Holt, Fairfield; 
red J. Murch, Baldwin; A. W. Larra- 
xe, Pownal; William R. Anthoine, Port- 
nd; George E. Ball, Exeter; G. D. 
mery, Lebanon. 


cruelty—Donald 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Rev. H. F. Hinckley was ordained pas- 
yr of the Baptist church, Palermo, 
hursday, Nov. 11th, sermon by Rev. J. 
. Wyman, Augusta, 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, late of Oldtown, 
as accepted a call to the Universalist 
1urches at Freeport and New Glouces- 
ir. 

The Universalist church at Brunswick, 
as voted to close services Jan’y Ist. 

The Free Baptists of Gray have de- 
ded to build a church vestry and ex- 
ect to begin work next Monday. 

Maine ministers of nearly all denomi- 
ations have founded an association for 
utual investigation and discussion of 
1e essentials of christianity. The large 
umber uniting reap the benefits, those 
eclining lose the advantages. The 
2venth annual session was held in Au- 
urn with President A. W. Anthony pre- 
ding and 100 ministers in attendance. 
. paper on ‘Reciprocal Right of Church 
ud Heretic’? was presented by Rev. C. 
[. Spencer of Somersworth, N. H., an- 
ther on a review of Walker's, ‘Some 
spects of the Religious Life of New 
ngland” and a third by Prof. Geer of 
ates College, on “‘What is the Simple 
ospel?”? The evening programme in- 
luded a banquet and an address on 
Personal Righteousness,” by Rev. Dr. 
[oxom of Springtield, Mass. 

On Thursday, Nouv. 18, to-day, will oc- 
ar the dedication of the new Universal- 
it church at Bar Mills. 

It is reported that Rev. E. A. Read 
ill close his pastorate with the Bow- 
oinham Universalist parish at the end 
f the year. 

The ordination of Rev. Hugh McCal- 
im as pastor of the Congregational 
hurch at Waldoboro, occurred Tuesday. 

Rev. T. S. Samson of the Free street 
Japtist church, Portland, has resigned, 
he resignation to take effect Dec. 31. 





Pierre Soucci Wallagrass, the only 
1an in Maine who ever attempted skunk 
arming on a large scale, offers his place, 
tock and fixtures for sale at a bargain. 
le has abandoned the business and con- 
essed that skunk culture doesn’t pay. 
ast year he took 200 pelts from his pets 
ut prices for oil and skins have dropped 
nd the profit is gone. 


The ground in Northern Aroostook 
egion in some places is covered with 
wo feet of snow and the sleighing is ex- 
ellent. 
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SOMETHING FOR 


Do you want a Plow, Harrow, 


Cultivator, Mowing Machine, 
Corn Harvester, Shredder, or 
any other farm implement ? 


If so the Farmer will furnish one 
free. Not one cent’s outlay re- 
quired. Write the office at once 
for our proposition. There are 


dollars in this for you! 





YOU. 





dlaine Harmer, 


Z, A. GILBERT, Agricultural Editor, 








(. H. Waterhouse, proprietor and man- 
ager of Hillside creamery, Windsor, Vt., 
who, it will be recollected, gave a lecture 


before our dairy convention 


gan last year, has accepted the appoint- 
ment of manager of the dairy depart- 
ment at the New Hampshire experiment 


station at Durham. 





A new system of rural free delivery of 
mail has been started at Great Bend, 
The man who drives the milk 
route to the creamery delivers the mail 


Kansas. 


to each patron on his return 


bination is the order of the day, and 
here is a practical illustration of the 


principle in a new field. 


at Skowhe- 


trip. Com- 





THE MEASURE OF VALUE. 


In the symposium on the merit of 
in the Farmer 
two weeks ago it is interesting to note 
that the breeders and owners of this 
elass of stock all set down performance 
as the leading measure of value. 
is, they estimate a cow not for her good 
looks, not for her pedigree, not for her 
particular markings, not for her con- 


Jersey cows published 


formity to the rating of the 


but for the pounds of butter she will 
Measure out in a year for her owner. 
Mr. Peer dwells somewhat on “type” as 
he necessarily must in order to defend 
the ground he takes as an expert in the 
But what is meant by 
“type?” What isthe type of a Jersey 
tow, Che ideal that breeders and dairy- 
Mr. Cobb, the most ex- 
tensive breeder of Jerseys we have in the 
State, says “the one goal of the Jersey 
cow is rich cream and butter.” 


show ring. 


men are after? 


puts it, “dairy capacity.” 


“the dollars and cents they pay.”” Mr. 


Ellis, “merit in the Jersey 


ability to return to her owner the largest 
Profit on the cost of her keep.’ Even 
Mr. Peer finally lands on substantially 
the same platform in saying before he 
gets through that he holds that it is the 
business of a judge to select the animals 
that are the most perfect in dairy con- 
formation, and the highest representa- 
tives of the breed, and when you find 
the ideal animal you will have a perfect 
dairy machine whose production is only 
limited by the quantity of food she is 


able to consume. 


Thus it is seen that 
is the 


that which 
to the cow, 


E 


Manhood is wanted 
tather than for 
el 
Markings in the cow 


ould aim to work up to. 


ee 
D MEAL—RATION FOR COWS. 


Mr. Editor: 1 have had some trouble 
meal to my cows. 
% it for two winters 
Winter it seems to affect the 


COTTON sR 


thew oan seed 
ough | 
Past, this have fed 


health of m Y cows. 


(l) Can i substitute Chicago gluten 

the same pound for pound? 
en feeding some one pint cot- 
» One pint corn meal and 
; eae twice a day, the rest not 
eavy, 


Meal and feed 


m 
Ne quart se 
Quite 
2) © 
erage Jers 
the Place of 
Meal and bran’ 
ni What is a good 
» Per cow, for a 
pesbout the year? 
ease ans 
© Maine Far 


an? 


Yours very respectfully, 
' ALFRED S. CHUBBUCK. 
meal is a good feed for 
hough not quite as rich in 
48 the cotton seed. It can be 
ted for its like weight of cotton 
Without any marked change in 


ing milk 
LUtrients rt 


Substity 


power to produce 
accepted factor of merit and is 
all hands concede gives value 
; This is in line with tue 
Ttuling idea of our day. We are living in 
40 utilitarian age. Pedigree goes for 
nothing without the evidence of some- 
thing real and tangible to go with it. A 
‘ow is wanted for the business in her. 
a is wanted for the horse, the bus- 
hess of the kind desired, there is in him. 
ven a young man starting out in active 
for what he can do, 
the position held in his 
‘se. With this view in the lead dairy 
are the type that all 


an you give me a good ration for 
®y Cows, using something in 
cotton seed meal with corn 


average yield of 
herd of Jerseys, 


wer through the columns of 
mer, 


That 


score card, 


Mr. Pike 
Mr. Alden, 


cow is the 


the milk flow. Would recommend, how- 
ever, a triffé more of the gluten when 
used in place of cotten seed. 

The ration of meal feeds named is a 
light one and we can hardly think so small 
an amount of cotton seed could have 
any injurious effect. But cotton seed 
meal is now too high cost as compared 
with other meal feeds to be used any 
way. An objection goes with the use of 
gluten that it makes soft butter. 

(2) A good ration for cows in full 
flow of milk, with feeds at present prices, 
would be: Two quarts corn meal, a like 
weight of gluten meal (not gluten feed), 
four quarts wheat bran, given in two 
equal feeds, each day. Large cows giv- 
ing full flow would need more; heifers, 
and cows with milk shrunk down would 
need less. This would not be a strictly 
balanced ration according to the books, 
but cows would do well on it and keep 
up in good condition. Mathematical ra- 
tions are correct in theory but may be 
used with a variation so long as cows do 
not respond to feed with mathematical 
accuracy. . 

(3) The yield from Jersey cows under 
good care should be 5,000 to 6,000 pounds 
of good, rich milk in a year. There are 
some, unfortunately, that milk less, but 
there is now and then a great, strong 
cow that will milk 8,000 pounds. The 
amount of milk first named should ‘make 
250 to 300 pounds of nice Jersey butter. 





SAWDUST AS A FERTILIZER. 


A neighboring farmer wishes me to 
asks the agricultural editor of the Farmer 
ifthere are any fertilizing properties in 
sawdust which has been used for bed- 
ding horses and cattle, otherwise than 
what have been absorbed from the drop- 
pings? 

In my own experience I have found 
that sawdust and decayed chips from 
ship yards when applied to fields planted 
with potatoes, turnips or beets cause 
them to be rusty or scabby, especially 
when applied in the furrows or hills. 

oO 


It is substantially correct to say that 

sawdust has no fertilizing value in itself 
alone, applied to the soil liberally it 
it would have a slight effect in rendering 
it more porous. On light soils this is 
not needed and would probably be an 
injury. On a heavy soil this more porous 
condition would serve toaid in render- 
dering available the insoluble forms of 
fertilizing elements already in the soil 
thus giving the appearance of carrying 
fertility with it. 
The etfect noted of applying “chip 
manure” to the soil has been observed 
by others. The application of sawdust 
used for bedding, however, is in so lim- 
ited quantity that no marked results 
would follow. 





GRASS A SPECIAL CROP. 


We have several different times called 
attention to grass as an exclusive crop, 
and have shown its favorable comparison 
with other special fodder crops. We 
find in the Rural New Yorker a state- 
ment of George M. Clark of Connecticut 
of what he has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing by devoting the soil to this one crop 
alone and giving it the liberal fertiliza- 
tion necessary to success with other 


sary to the production of the remarkable 
crops he has succeeded in producing are 
set down by Mr. Clark as follows: 

1. The most careful and thorough 
preparation of the soil. 

2. Heavy manuring with soluble fer- 
tilizers. 

3. Heavy seeding to timothy and red 
top and the best care of the ground. 

The yield of the last harvest from a 
field of sixteen acres is thus given by 
Mr. Clark. The harvest of the first crop 
from the field was completed July 10. 
The crop weighed from the field 155,409 
pounds. The second crop from the same | 
field was finished Sept. 25, and weighed | 
53,070 pounds. This was an average in 
the first crop of about 47% tons to the 
acre for the entire field, and of 1% tons 
to the acre in the second crop, or nearly 
634 tons to the acre for the year. 

These figures appear enormous, yet 
where is the farmer who can say that 
even with the largest of his hay crops he 
has fully reached the possible limit of 
his land in this crop? There is always 
room for more. In fact, Mr. Clark goes 
on to state that 101¢ acres of the field, of 
which a separate account was kept, pro- 
duced 84 tons of the crop, and that the 
best 644 acres averaged 17,355 pounds to 
the acre. In his case experience has 
taught that intense cultivation is neces. 
sary to great crops. The better the cul- 
tivation the larger the crop. There are 
great possibilities in the soil. 





CHAMPIONS OF THE BEEF RING. 


A pure bred ‘“white-face’’ won the 
sweepstakes of the best steer in the 
show on foot at the recent Fat-Stock 
Show at Chicago. A grade Shorthorn 
won the championship on the butchers’ 
block. The Clay, Robinson & Co.’s 
special of $300 for best car-load of fifteen 
animals was taken by a lot of Aberdeen- 
Angus two-year-old steers, shown by L. 
H. Kerrick of Bloomington, Ill. The 
average of the lot was 1,560 pounds. 
Thus all the notable beef breeds had a 
hack at the plums. This is enough to 
show that each of the breeds has merit 
as a beef-maker. Plainly the distinction 
is wider between individual animals of 


croppings. The essential principles neces- | 


that for the individual the breed he likes 
the best is the kind for him to breed and 
feed. The sweepstakes Hereford was 
shown by that noted breeder, W. S. Van 
Nutter of Fowler, Ill. He was a two- 
year-old and weighed 1,830 pounds. An 
Aberdeen- Angus of a like age lifted the 
beam at 1,756 pounds. A Shorthorn but 
just turned the two years mark drew 
down the scales at 1,538 pounds. Good 
breeding and intelligent feeding are 
bringing out remarkable results in the 
way of early maturity in the growing of 
beeves. Maine feeders are not vet quite 
up with those western experts, but they 
are after’em and certainly are making 
rapid progress in the work. 





. For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW TO JUDGE. 





What Constitutes Merit. 

Mr. Editor: {n your paper of Novem- 
ber 11th, [ notice several very interesting 
letters concerning judging. The majori- 
ty seem to carry the idea that a judge 
should and is expected to pick out the 
animal that is the best for the purpose it 
is kept for. The style or form of the ani- 
mal does not seem to be taken into ac- 
count. Type or characteristics are of no 
importance. They want the prize given 
to the cow that has the dairy capacity 
for shelling out the most dollars and 
cents ‘“‘because that is what they keep 
them for.” Now such a view of the 
case may be all right from a milkman’s 
point of view but no one, I believe, who 
has any definite or fixed plan as a breed- 
er, or, any man who has paid long prices 
for some particular animal of any breed, 
would think that was sufficient. If he 
has, then I must insist that he did not 
know what he was buying. It argues 
further that such a person has no con- 
ception of what is being sought after 
and cultivated by men who are breeders 
in the true sense of the term. 

A man pays $150 for a Jersey, Guern- 
sey or Ayrshire cow when he could go to 
some neighbor and buy a native or grade 
animal for $50 that would equal her in 
the years’ production at the pail. Now, 
let me inquire of my Maine State friends 
who want to see a cow judged on her 
worth at the pail because that is what 
they keep them for, for what did you 
pay the $100 extra on the Ayrshire, 
Guernsey or Jersey? Was it simply 
to have a cow with a pedigree? Re- 
member the animal makes the pedi- 
gree not the pedigree the animal. Was 
it to have a peculiar color? Then you 
were very foolish as you can find grades 
of any color or breed them yourself to 
your liking and buy three with your 
$150, instead of one. If a Jersey, Guern- 
sey or Ayrshire is to be judged in the 
ring for its value at the pail then why 
separate the breeds, why not let natives 
and grades compete with them if they 
are as good and no one pretends to say 
they are not, so far as dollars and cents 
are concerned? Whydo you pay $150 
for an Ayrshire? Was it simply to be 
reckoned as an Ayrshire breeder and ex- 
hibit Ayrshires at a fair? If so you paid 
dearly for the whistle. What does that 
extra $100 represent? 

I begin to think there are some exhib- 
itors of pure bred cattle that do not 
| know what they paid their money for. 
| If you say you bought her because she is 
|an Ayrshire, that amounts to no reason 
lat all. Even on that fancy ground if a 
cow that happens to come into a ring 
lamong Ayrshires, but from careless 
| breeding has lost all Ayrshire type, all 
| style, whose udder instead of being an 
| ideal, up-to-date Ayrshire udder, is sim- 
ply a great big sack, a cow that has so 
| degenerated that among a class of grades 
| she would pass for a native, if you wish 
| to see such a cow go to the head of the 
line because the judge thinks she is the 
best at the pail then I must say you are 
not a breeder in any sense of the word 
and you can not tell why you paid $100 
more for a pure bred cow than for a 
grade. 

AsIsaid before ¥ you wish to test 
the value of your cattle at the pail go 
to the milk butter test and don’t ask a 
judge to make a spectacle of himself by 
going into a ring to pick out the best 
dairy cows. Only amateurs and theoret- 
ical judges and very green ones at that, 
pretend to possess that knowledge. Any 
farm lad can go into a ring and tell 
which cow has the largest udder and 
paunch, but if you want to take the con- 
ceit out of yourself asa judge of dairy 
cows, gotoa herd where they keep a 
milk and butter record for a year and 
when you are through you will see you 
might about as well have picked blind- 
folded. 

I began as a breeder and exhibitor of 
sheep and fancy cattle in 1874, and every 
year after that for nineteen years, was a 
constant exhibitor, and for the last twelve 
years as judge, I feel safe in saying I 
have passed on an average of 1000 head 
of dairy stock yearly. Ihave been a very 
thorough student of what constitutes 
dairy form, type, etc., but I never at- 
tempt to go into aring to pick out the 
best cow for milk or butter. What an 
absurd proposition it is to ask a judge to 
attempt such athing. A wants his cows 
judged for their value as producers at 
the pail; he makes butter. B wants the 
same, and he sells milk by the quart. 
Both exhibit in the same class and com- 
pete against each other, but which shall 





What did we buy when we paid $100 
more for a pure bred Ayrshire? I will 
tell you why I would pay $100 more, and 
I am sure that | will voice the sentiments 
of every true breeder. Originally, a cow 
gave only milk enough to rear her young, 
same as the buffalo and deer. For gen- 
erations she was used simply for agricul- 
tural purposes. Finally, her milk was 
used to help deficient mothers rear their 
children, and so on to whatever degree 
of perfection the bovine race has ad- 
vanced above their original state, that 
much they are artificial Whatever 
characteristics they now possess over 
their original parents are acquired char- 
acteristics. There is always a constant 
tendency to revert to the original because 
the acquired characteristics are not 
stable and can only be maintained by 
most careful selection and breeding. 

The original cow was a homely brute, 
a thing with great coarse horns, asloping 
rump and an udder which was most in- 
ferior in form and size. From this 
homely, inferior parentage all the fami- 
lies of the bovine race originated. For 
many hundred years the increase was 
principally in production and quantity of 
milk. It is only in the last 300 years 
that any attention has been paid to im- 
proving the form and style of these dif- 
ferent families, or attention been given to 
quality of product. The udder that at 
that time was simply a sack or pocket, 
was taken in hand by the skillful breed- 
ers; great prices were paid for bulls that 
produced animals with more perfectly 
shaped udders; and féllowing this, some 
noted breeder set the fashion for color 
and style of horns. So by the greatest 
care and expenditure of thousands of 
dollars on sires and cows, there has re- 
sulted this perfect conformation seen in 
the Ayrshire type. 

Scotland and Canada have at the pres- 
eut day developed an animal that is just 
about faultless in udder type. Ofcourse 
it is understood that dairy form and ca- 
pacity’ have not been neglected in the 
least. Now, when I see an Ayrshire 
cow come into the ring that represents 
this highest ideal type of the breed, I 
say the man that produced that animal 
was a breeder, an artist. 

I saw last year, in Scotland, a farmer 
that had the courage to pay $2000 for a 
bull, simply because he was getting cows 
with perfect shaped udders. He could 
have bought one for a hundredth part of 
that sum out of a cow with an inferior 
udder, but that was not his policy. That 
is why I would pay a hundred dollars 
more for a pure bred Ayrshire with such 
breeding back of her. Then if you pay 
$50 for the dairy qualities of a pure bred 
animal, and one hundred dullars for her 
build, her style, her Ayrshire features, 
her markings, her perfectly shaped 
udder, you balance blood and worth at 
the pail. If I say we can buy the mak- 
ing qualities for $50 and must pay $100 
for type, then we have arrived at a 
principle upon which to judge; and the 
expert who goes into the ring to judge 
animals on their real merit, must judge 
accordingly. If you call type a fancy, 
no matter, that is what you paid your 
one hundred dollars for, call it what you 
like. 

It is asimple thing to get a cow that 
isa big milker, that is an easy milker 
compared with getting one perfect in 
shape. Proper feeding of calves can do 
much, almost anything, to make a great 
producer, but ittakes money. It takes a 
breeder to produce a perfect shaped 
specimen, (because they are always in- 
clined to degenerate to their original 
type), and when such an up-to-date ani- 
mal comes into the ring she should be 
rewarded. When some old cow comes 
in, that, in form of udder and conforma- 
tion shows that she has gone backward 
a hundred years or more towards her 
original parentage, I do not feel like 
rewarding her simply because she is a 
good dairy animal or setting her up as a 
model for breeders to follow as a typical 
cow. 

Farmers who keep pure bred cattle 
and want them judged on their merits, 
that is as good milkers or good butter 
makers, should show them in such classes 
but not bring them isto a ring with up- 
to-date cattle and expect a prize, because 
no judge can give them one on that 
score alone. If you care no more fora 
Jersey, Guernsey or Ayrshire than just 
what she can produce at the pail take 
my advice and let them alone, you are 
not the man for a breeder. A fool can 
breed cows that in style and form are a 
hundred years behind the times and yet 
will produce as much milk. Any farmer 
can breed grades and natives that will 
equal at the pail, but only a genuine breed- 
er can produce animals up to and ahead of 
their generation. 

But one says: ‘‘We don’t care for fancy 
points,’ well others do, and will pay for 
them. It is foolish for you to buy them 
and let them deteriorate. Besides, the 
points I have mentioned are not fancy. 
I admit we have seen a solid color craze 
and other fads, but that has nothing to 
do with judging. No judge takes any 
notice of color, except, such as would in- 
dicate impurity of blood. A Jersey color 
could not pass as a Holstein. This ques- 
tion of judging different breeds by their 
special or family characteristics is lived 
upto in England and Scotland, Jersey 
and Guernsey, otherwise they would 


Shorthorns in England or Jersey or 
Guernseys in the Channel Islands. If 
judging calls on their ability at the 
pail, (as some would have it in Maine) 
there never would have been a separate 
distinct breed but just a lot of high class 
dairy cows, such as you find among na- 
tives and grades. Therefore, is it so 
very difficult to produce a perfectly 
shaped animal of any breed and compar- 
atively easy to produce a grand dairy 
cow of no special breeding. In a skow 
ring that requires the best Jersey, best 
Guernsey and best Ayreshire that per- 
fection of form counts more than per- 
formance at the pail. 

Of course it is understood that perfect 
Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire heads, 
markings etc., alone can not win. A cow 
must have dairy capacity. If I were advis- 
ing a person how to proceed in judging I 
would say, first pick out the animals of 
most perfect dairy form, and give the 
prize to the one most perfect in family 
characteristics. Very Truly, 

F. S. PEER. 

It is a pleasure to print the above able 
defense of the judge. Mr. Peer is mak- 
ing a good record in the show ring and 
everywhere impresses exhibitors with 
his honesty of purpose and sincerity. 
At the same time, if it is impossible to 
combine blood and performance, and in 
judging, measure with some degree of 
accuracy the worth and relation of each, 
then something is wrong somewhere. 
If this knowledge is beyond the power 
of man to attain, then we are not making 
very long strides up the hill. 

The immense gain in output of indi- 
vidual product, whether beef, milk or 
butter, has come as the result of the in- 
telligent study of the laws of breeding, 
selection, care and feeding. Neither 
stand independent of the others. Blood 
may be the corner stone of merit, but 
selection and care are equally important. 

Somehow, somewhere, the skill must 
be gained to measure, in the show ring, 
not only evidence of breeding, but of 
performance and continuance in same. 
To claim that this knowledge is impos- 
sible is to limit the scope of breeding. 
In every other department men are 
solving the same general problem by 
finding the harmony of parts and the 
nicety of fine adjustment in connection 
with the quality of the machine. To be 
sure they deal with inanimate matter, 
but who dares say the brain of the ani- 
mal cannot becontrolled as well as physi- 
cal structure. Admit an ideal type, built 
for special purpose, and the whole field 
opens for harmony of structure, and 
back of that, harmony of mental powers 
in accord with will of owner. If these 
be possible, then the ability to measure 
the same is possible. 

Here is the field for the expert, 
whether in the barn, yard orring. There 
is a dairy temperament as well as beef, 
and there must be a dairy or beef type. 
The pure blood which fails to carry one 
or the other is a failure. Perfection in 
either has not been reached, it is still 
the ultimate goal, but in judging this 
element of type as well as of ability to 
maintain and perpetuate same, must be 
recognized. Beyond are the evidences 
of quality of product which still are de- 
batable points. Gov. Hoard stoutly 
maintains that internal structure of 
udder speaks of quality of product, and 
so becomes a factor in judging. Expe- 
rience proves this in some degree cor- 
rect, to what extent no man can say, and 
it must be recognized. To our minda 
judge is to determine not only which 
animal best represents the breed for 
which it stands, but also gives greatest 
evidence of ability to perpetuate and 
strengthen performance in offspring, by 
and through its own individual charac- 
teristics. Blood is of no value unless it 
evidences merit along the line of highest 
production to-day. Mr. Peer does not 
mean what he says when he states that 
“any fool can breed cows to produce.” 
Breeds are simply grades raised to 
pure bloods by continual selection to 
type, color, &c. The man who, to-day, 
by a judicious cross, breeds cows to give 
7,900 Ibs. of milk and make 400 lbs. of 
butter is no more a fool than he who 
reaches the same result by availing him- 
self of the skill of others. If he main- 
tains his foothold, as hundreds do, and 
improves year by year, he is as truly a 
skillful breeder as his neighbor. The 
great busy, bustling world to-day is look- 
ing for performance, not as an accident, 
but a natural consequence, and, finding 
where it can, puts the seal of worth upon 
it. Mr. Peer presents strong points in a 
clear manner and in the hope that fuar- 
ther discussion may be provoked. This 
comment has been made. The Farmer 
hopes to hear further from him, 4 
G. M. T. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE REASON OF IT. 


The Turks say ‘Patience belongs to 
God, hurry to the devil.’’ Now if that 
is so—no one doubts that patience is an 
attribute of God. In regard to the evil 
one, this whole Yankee nation must 
be closely related to his Satanic Majesty, 
and a good many Yankee farmers could 
beat the “father of lies,” whether they | 
are related to him or not, 

Take the potato crop for instance: One 
of the most desirable and what should be 
one of the most important crops grown 











a breed than between the breeds. So 





we prefer? 


never have’ had Ayrshires in Scotland, 


on the farm, receives the least at- 


tention and is frequently the poorest 
cropgrown. Why,do youask? Simply 
because the majority of us are in such a 
tremendous hurry we can’t give the crop | 
one-half or even one-quarter the care and 
cultivation which it requires. There 
isn’t acrop grown on the farm which will 
‘respond more quickly or better te proper 
treatment, or one that will pay better, 
and yet there are few crops so carelessly 
cultivated or wholly neglected. If any 
doubt this let them ride a few miles in 
any direction into the country about the 
last of August or first of September, and 
take particular notice of the potato fields. 
They will see some fields filled with 
weeds as high asa man’s head and others 
so tilled with grass and weeds as to 
require mowiog and raking before any 
potatoes could be dug. 

We have every reason to be proud of 
what we have done, but we ought to do 
better. Maine, in 1896, 

Raised 8,108,100 Bushels of Potatoes 
on 49,140 acres, the total valuation of 
the crop being $3,081,078, making an av- 
erage of 165 bushels per acre, and re- 
ceiving a higher price per bushel than 
either New York or Ohio and many other 
States. New York is the banner State 
in the Union, producing 34,353,911 bush- 
els, at a total valuation of $10,649,712, 
but the average per acre was only 89 
bushels, and price per bushel but 31 
cents, while in Maine they averaged 38 
cents in price. Ohio raised over 17,000,- 
000 bushels, but her average per acre 
was only 89 bushels, and price per bushel 
26 cents. 

There are some counties in New York, 
however, where many of the farmers 
produce annually from 300 to 400 bushels 
per acre, and that is what many of us 
ought to do here in this 

Good Old County of Kennebec, 
a county that only a few short years ago 
was the leading one in the State for po- 
tatoes. 
the various shipping points for potatoes 
not out- 


Thirty to 40 years ayo, scenes at 
in this county would rival, if 
rival, any that may be seen in Aroostook 
or any other county this season. 

Why can’t we raise them now just as 


easily and extensively as we could once? 


1 believe we could raise them more 
easily than formerly because we have 
better tools to work witb, and just as ex 


tensively if the financial results war- 
The reason why we 
plain. It 


silly notionin our 


ranted the outlay. 
don’t do it is very 
cause we have the 
heads that hoed crops, and especially 
don’t pay. Of they 
don’t when we are not willing to give 
them half a show. Then there is that 
other equally silly notion that potatoes 
sap the ground. We had a better crop 
of barley and a better catch of grass seed 
this season after potatoes, where only a 
commercial fertilizer was used last year 
for dressing, than after corn where the 
land was well manured and some ferti- 
lizer used in the drill 

Said a prominent Sidney farmer to me 
the other day: “I can make more money 
raising potatoes than from any other 
crop,” and | think more of us could if 
we had a little more faith and pluck, and 
studied the situation thoroughly. In 
fact, if we take plenty of time and do 
our work better. ww. A. 


is be- 


potatoes, course 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WEST OXFORD. 


The Farmers’ Hard Season. 
We are harvesting the shortest crops, 
excepting hay, that have been harvested 
for many years, and the courage of many 
farmers is poor. ‘‘Farming is a failure,” 
is the cry, “Farmers are taxed and 
ground down and have to live under laws 
they do not make,” &c., &c. I say to 
them, let us see about this. We admit 
they may pay more than their share of 
taxes, as their property can be 
seen and appraised more easily, than 
many forms in other kinds of busi- 
ness, and no doubt a large amount is 
covered up, 80 the assessors can not find 
it. Weadmit we have some laws not 
made by or for the interest of farmers. 
Now, whose fault is this? We have 
elections once in two years, and farmers 
can if so minded, elect men to right 
their wrongs. Will they do it? No! 
We are strong enough if we unite, we 
have good, intelligent, educated, live 
farmers, who can make laws, as well as 
doctors, lawyers, merchants and politi- 
cians generally, and we can right these 
wrongs if we are so minded, and it looks 
better to stand up and fight squarely 
for our rights than to tag along behind 
and whine. 
The hay crop is the largest ever har- 
vested in this section. Stock of all 
kinds is much higher than it has been 
for years; young stock never sold as at 
present, and the prospect ahead looks 
bright. This will help out short crops 
and it looks to me as though the extra 
hay, the gain in price of the farmers’ 
stock and crops that we have harvested 
will about balance the average year. We 
are having a nice Fall to do work, 
and if we prepare properly for another 
season no doubt we shall raise good 
crops, as lightning hardly ever strikes 
twice in the same place. 

Cc. B. Smrrn, 

Denmark, Maine. 





If you like the Farmer, please 
tell your friends; if not, tell the 





publishers. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WASTES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[ wish to thank the Farmer for the able 
article on the State School Superintend- 
ent’s ‘“‘Wastes in our Public Schools,” 
although I think you have drawn it very 
light. The Farmer 

Is the Only Paper 
I have seen that does not, when the 
superintendent kicks the countryman 
with one foot, turn and give him a kick 
with the other. That there are many 
chances for improvement in our rural 
schools there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any one that has had anything 
to do with them. No doubt Mr. Stetson 
has the best interest of our schools in 
view in what he says and does, but is he 
taking altogether the right course? Why 
is it that he makes his onslaught alte- 
gether on the ‘“‘Rural’’ schools? Are the 
city schools perfect? Or is he mindful 
of the fact that the press is confined to 
the cities and is fearful if he 
Slaps the City Schools, 

they will slap back. There are thou- 
sands of people in our rural communities 
that have as deep an interest in the im- 
provement of our schools as Mr. Stetson, 
who are asking these questions: 

Will it be any help to our schools to 
drive all of our progressive and intelli- 
gent citizens from the school board by 
holding them up to public scorn because 
they are fortunate enough to have a son 
or daughter, or any relation, that is 
capable of, and wishes to teach school? 

Is itany help to our schools to pub- 
licly proclaim that all our people who 
have interest enough in them to give 
their time without compensation are 

Rogues and Fools, 


something which is done by implication 


though not in words? 
Will it increase the interest in our 
schools to continually increase our 


expenses while our valuation is rapidly 
decreasing? 
We are already paying about four times 


as much on our dollar to maintain a 
State institution as the city man’s dollar 
pays, and with less than one-half its bene- 
fits. If wecomplain that it is unjust, 
we are told we receive more from the 
Statethan our tax to the State. It is 
like the answer of the overseers of the 
poor to the man who applied for help: 
“Go starve, you bave already received 
more than your tax.” 
The Great Panacea 

with which Mr. Stetson proposes to cure 
all the ills in our rural schools is “Class 


Supervision.”” Perhaps this will do it, 
but it would seem that a law that would 
do so much good could be interpreted as 
it reads without any danger. He claims 
that $1150 is a small compensation for 
the office, yet | venture to say that there 
are thousands of first class teachers in 
colleges and academies, that do not get 
that sum, and, if our State is hiring 
teachers to teach teachers, it is doubtful 
if more than three or four get that 
amount. Some of the poor farmers 
would like to know 
Where this Money Comes From 

which the State pays to these ‘Class’ 
Superintendents. We old farmers do 
know that our schools are not as good 
as we would like to seethem. Weknow 
also that our school houses are not all 
built after the most modern architectural 
plans. We know that our school rooms 
are not hung with Rembrandt's, as he 
recommends. We know that we have 
been unable thus far to procure teachers 
endowed with all the qualifications and 
virtues that he thinks they should have 
to qualify them for the position. We 
know also that we are taxed to, or above 
the limit of our endurance, and when we 
are called “hogs” and “beasts” because 
we do not have an acre or so of land laid 
out around the school house, and kept 
in order like the grounds around our 
county buildings and State hog pens, 
where criminals and hogs are kept, it is 
rubbing the salve into the sore pretty 
hard. AN OLD FARMER, 


Drying Seed Corn. 

This year again we call attention to 
the importance of care in the drying of 
corn intended for seed. Corn was late 
in ripening this fall and consequently 
late in drying. It will probably be 
freezing weather, though, as early as 
usual, Hence unusual care is called for 
in the care of the seed corn. In order 
for seed corn to be sure to germinate it 
is necessary that the cob be completely 
dried out before the ears are exposed to 
freezing. Some farmers are so particular 
as never to store the corn intended for 
seed where it will freeze. We always 
take the precaution to dry our corn by 
fire heat. Every kernel is then sure to 
sprout if properly planted. See to it 
then, that the seed corn is completely 
dried out before freezing weather comes 
on. It pays to know you have good 
seed. It is not yet too late to see to it 
that the seed corn is thoroughly dried. 





Many farmers never find the full worth 
of the harrow, and it is a common mis- 
take, when preparing the ground, not to 
harrow deep enough. The clods just be- 
neath the surface often do more harm 
than those above, as they prevent the 
moisture from rising. 





Let their be no slacking in effort until 
every acre upon the farm is put upon a 
paying basis. There is usually a way to 





do it if we but hant it out, 
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_ SHEEPFOLD. 


The cheapest and best feeding of the 
lambs is through the ewes. - 











The sheep is the only farm animal that 
will eat bean stalks. 





An unusually large band of wethers 
are being driven from Montana to Ne- 
braska; the total number is estimated at 
47,000 head. 





We are advised that the range muttons 
are about all in, except a few from Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Oregon, which means 
better prices for the home grown. 





Mr. Oscar Abbott, Vassalboro, shipped 
one of his fine Shropshire sheep to Ma- 
chias, last week, to a gentleman who 
bought several of him at the Eastern 
State Fair at Bangor. 





There is said to be a shortage of large, 
serviceable, available rams. The short- 
age is said to be about 25 per cent. The 
demand at the same time may be said to 
have increased at pretty nearly the same 
ratio. Some will get left or have to take 


second class. 





When we know how to furnish and 
store the proper kinds of succulent foods, 
to feed in proper proportions to make a 
safe balanced ration, and give our sheep 
the exercise that nature calls for, no 
other country will or can surpass us in 
the raising of sheep. 





Sheep and wool are said to be boom- 
ing in Ohio; wool brings 28 and 30 cents 
and breeding ewes from $5 to $7.35. It 
is said that notaram of a year old or 
over is to be found in the State for sale. 
Ram lambs, chiefly grades, sell for from 
$6 to $10 per head. 





The rush for cattle and sheep for feed- 
ing purposes at the Chicago, Kansas 
City and South Omaha yards is some- 
thing fairly unprecedented, furnishing a 
startling demonstration of the extent to 
which stock breeding has been aband- 
oned by farmers. 





A good quality of wool cannot be pro- 
duced from sheep which lack abundant 
food. When they become thin, their 
wool ceases to improve. The nutriment 
which should find its way ultimately to 
the wool is necessarily used to repair 
waste tissues and build up depleted 
stores of muscle, blood and sinew, thus 
robbing the wool. Continued vigorous, 
healthy condition is essential to profit- 
able wool growth. 





The business of raising and feeding 
sheep, like many other industries in the 
West, is booming this year. There is 
more money in it than there has been 
for four years. The principal reasons 
for the increased activity are the heavy 
demand for mutton and the advance in 
the prices for wool. The consumption 
of mutton is increasing rapidly. The 
Kansas City dressed-meat houses killed 
600,584 sheep from Jan. 1 to Sept. 24, an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent as com- 
pared with last year’s record for the 
corresponding time. Prices now are 
seventy-five cents to $1.25 higher than 
they were a year ago. 





A Colorado feeder sizes up the differ- 
ence between corn and wheat as follows: 
‘Last winter I made an experiment with 
two lots of sheep, one of which received 
vorn for grain and the other wheat, un- 
ground grain being fed in each case. 
The sheep used were New Mexico wether 
lambs in unusually good condition, con- 
sequently the gains were not as great as 
they would have been had stock sheep 
been used. The health of the animals 
was most excellent during the eleven 
weeks they were fed, and the work was 
very satisfactory in every respect. Each 
lot made exactly the same gain in the 
eleven weeks, but the cost for a pound 
of gain for the sheep fed on wheat was 
three and one-fourth cents, as compared 
with a cost of about two and one-half 
cents for the corn-fed sheep.”’ 





SHEEP FEEDING. 


From a recent bulletin from South 
Dakota Experiment Station, on sheep 
feeding, the following points are taken: 

The rations yielding the best profits 
are corn and oats, equal parts, which 
produced gains at 2.45 cents per pound, 
and barley and oats, equal parts, which 
produced gains at 2.8 cents per pound. 
We find that the largest gains are not 
necessarily the cheapest, nor are the 
smallest gains necessarily the most ex- 
pensive. We find by observation that 
the best and cheapest gains are made in 
feeding the sheep up to near its full ca- 
pacity, after it has become accustomed 
to its diet. Overfeeding is always ac- 
companied by loss. The heavy feeding 
should be done during the last four or 
six weeks of the feeding period. 


THE OXFORD DOWN. 


Secretary Shafor of the Oxford Down 
Association, writes that about the year 
1838 some prominent and skillful breed- 
ers in Oxfordshire, England, undertook 
the formation of a new breed of sheep 
which would combine the weight of the 
long wool with the quality of the Down, 
They did not establish a scale of points— 
that was not fashionable then—, but they 
said: ‘‘A real Oxford Down shall have a 
nice, dark color, the poll well covered 
with wool, and adorned with a topknot 
on the forehead, a good fleece of wool, 
thick on the skin, not too curly, a well 
formed barrel on short legs (not gray or 
spotted) with a good, firm mutton.” 
They kept pegging away. 

On a double standard platform (wool 
and mutton), with two breeds to draw, 
(Cotswold and Hampshire), without 
waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other breeder, they fought the battle. 
The English people are open to convic- 
tion, but the most conclusive evidence 
is required to convince them. The 
pioneers found no little difficulty in se- 
curing public recognition for their 
breed. But they were patient, persist- 
ent and determined. And in 1862, when 
the Oxford Down was given a separate 
class at the royal show, the glorious vic- 
tory was won. The ideal sheep is the 
one that will produce the most mutton, 
‘wool and lambs, all of the best quality 
and at the least expense. To its near 





Mrs. B., of Evanston, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Thank 
you for check. This work 
has made our Church 
Building Fund steadily 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., 


of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘ Accept thanks for 
check for $250—for prize 
offer.’ 


Our agents are making more 
money than ever. We pay a 
good commission for every sub- 
scriber secured, and then give 
extra prizes (as high as a thou- 
sand dollars for the largest club). 
Send for terms. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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approach to this ideal may be attributed 
the phenomenal success of the Oxford 
Down breed in England and America. 


DAIRY GLOBULES. 


The East Pittston creamery is to start 
again at once under the management of 
Mr. Eugene Moody. 


Albert Nickerson of East Belfast re- 
ports that he has a Holstein heifer from 
which he made 100 pounds of butter in 
100 days, besides using all the milk from 
her that the family of three wanted. 




















Developments during the last few 
weeks indicate that violators of the oleo- 
margarine law are becoming frightened 
at the prospect of an early prosecution 
for their offenses. Soon after assuming 
control at the Agricultural Department, 
Secretary Wilson’s attention was called 
to repeated violations of the oleomar- 
garine and other pure-food laws and a 
list of names of Eastera dealers who 
treated the law with contempt and 
seemed to enjoy protection from prose- 
cution was furnished him. He at once 
became very active and has since devoted 
considerable time to devising means for 
bringing the guilty merchants to trial. 
He, witb members of Congress interested, 
have repeatedly brought the matter to 
the attention of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney-Genera! on 
the theory that the law breakers were 
receiving attention from employés of the 
Internal Revenue. 





‘“WHAT CONSTITUTES MERIT?” 


A Sound Position. 
Mr. Chas. E. Wheeler, Chesterville, 
one of our most thorough breeders of 
Jerseys, takes up the subject of judging 
stock, answering the queries as follows. 
We regret this reply came too late for 
our last issue. 

What constitutes ‘merit?’ Ability 
to produce milk rich in butter fats, and 
transmit that power to offspring. 

What is the measure to be given for 
size? If this only is to be considered, 
I should say 124%. 

What measure should be allowed for 
condition? 12%. This should not mean 
a fat condition, but a condition to be 
heaithy. 

What measure should be given for 
productive capacity? 75%. This with 
the power of transmitting to offspring is 
all a dairy breeder looks for. 





BEEFY NOTES. 

Honors were about easy as between 
the Angus, Short-horns and Herefords 
in connection with the Fat-Stock Show. 
A pure-bred ‘white-face’’ won grand 
sweepstakes on the hoof; a grade Short- 
horn won the block championship, and 
the “blacks” carried the Clay-Robinson 
special. All of which simply goes to 
prove that there is sterling merit in all 
three breeds. And yet in spite of these 
repeated demonstrations of what good 
blood will do in the feed-lot thousands 
of farmers are still breeding cows to 
scrub or mongrel bulls. In these days 
when quality counts for so much in 
stock and feeding cattle it is folly to 
grow calves deficient in breeding. A 
good bull of any of the leading types 
will easily pay for himself every year. 











An average two-year-old steer will eat 
its own weight of different materials in 
about two weeks. When young steers 
are fed on a forcing ration during the 
first year of their lives, the result of the 
second year’s feeding is not likely to be 
satisfactory, either in the general well- 
doing of the animals or from a financial 
standpoint. The temperature of the 
stable, as well as the degree of succu- 
lency of the food, has a marked influence 
upon the amount of water which an ani- 
mal will drink. Asa general thing the 
daily increase in the live weight of cattle 
decreases as the age of the animal in- 
creases. It has been found to be about 
30 per cent. more profitable to fatten 
and dispose of steers two years old than 
to keep them up to three years of age. 
Experiments conducted throughout sev- 
eral winters with two-year-old steers 
show an average daily gain of a little 
over 1.7 pounds in live weight. Stall-fed 
animals, though allowed daily exercise 
in a barnyard, will lose weight for a 
time when turned out on a grass pas- 
ture. 











Clean up the surplus pork stuck as 
rapidly as possible and realize on the 
same. Get it in good condition and then 
market at once. 





This climate will not admit of the pigs 
being neglected and left out in the pas- 
tures or open pens at this season. Bring 
them into close quarters where they will 
be warm and comfortable. It will pay. 


Preparations must be made for a tight 
hog house, against the wind and cold of 
the near-by season. A little time and a 








few nails will save barrels of feed and in- 





crease profits. A loose, open siding may 
be made warm by slatting it inside and 
stuffing straw thickly between slats and 
siding. 





The English papers are urging the 
farmers to go into the pig breeding and 
establish their own bacon curing facto- 
ries like their dairy factories on the co- 
operative plan to encourage the breeding 
of more hogs as the cycle of better prices 
is developing for stock and farm pro- 
ducts. While the English farmers have 
been having a hard time from American 
and Danish competition, they are now 
hopeful of better prices and better times. 
Agriculturists the world over are getting 
better prices since the overproduction is 
over, the surplus consumed and more 
active demand for all food products. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 


O. W. & S. J. Adams, Hiram, (Cornish 
P. O.) keep a herd of some twenty-five 
head, pure bred and high grade Here- 
fords, all but one or two Hereford 
marked. They have two pure bred cows 
and a pure bred bull, a very nice animal, 
bfrom the herd of H. S. Grant, Solon. 
One of the cows from the herd of Bod- 
well and Burleigh, is sixteen years old, 
strong and rugged, and still breeding. 
They have the past season sold two pure 
bred bull calves and a pair of matched 
steer calves, 5 months old, right from the 
pasture, for $160. One of the bull calves 
was sold to Fred Wakefield, Brownfield, 
and one to J. W. Hall, Fryeburg, (Har- 
bor P. O.) both very nice animals. 

G. W. Fox & Son, Hiram, (Kezar Falls 
P. O.) still believe in good oxen and in 
raising good steers. They now have an 
odd 2-year-old steer, Durham style, a 
very growthy animal, brindled, with star 
in forehead, girthing 5 ft., 10 in., for 
which they would like a mate. 

Reuben Smith & Son, Denmark, are 
stock fanciers and have had a good trade 
the present fall, especially in calves, 
which your correspondent thinks are as 
high as he ever knew them, and he can 
remember when beef sold for from fif- 
teen to eighteen cents a pound. 

The Messrs. Smith, at the time of my 
call, had several good calves, Hereford 
grade. An odd one, about 4 ft., 10 in., 
in the line is so good a one that they 
calculate with a good mate, the pair 
would sell readily for $100. 

Some good corn crops are reported 
even this cold, wet season of 1897. 

S. H. Millett, Norway, so well known 
as a stock fancier, planted three acres of 
sweet corn the 23d day of June, from 
which he harvested about 600 bushels of 
ears of very fairly well filled corn. 

H. S. Rich, Oxford, planted sweet corn 
the 27th day of June, which yielded 
something more than 230 bushels of ears 
to the acre. His neighbor, C. H. Cush- 
man, planted yellow corn the 20th of 
June, and harvested, he thinks, good 25 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 

J. C. Smith, Lovell, has a very nice 
chamber of yellow corn, well ripened, 
225 bushels, from two acres. Mr. Smith 
also raised 90 bushels of fine potatoes 
from very little more than half an acre. 

Wm. N. Daniels, Paris, formerly a 
stock dealer, still a stock farmer,.keeps 
from 25 to 30 head of cattle. 

He has a pair of very nice oxen, Here- 
ford grade, 7 ft. in the line, and 12 
calves, 10 of them steers, including two 
pairs of twins. One pair measure about 
4 ft., 10 in., Durham and Hereford 
grade, a very growthy pair. C. S. A. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WHAT WE SAW ON THE ROAD. 


C. W. Miller of Hampden, is the cham- 
pion duck raiser of Penobscot county 
and perhaps the State. He has killed 
and marketed 1500 fine ducks for which 
he received a good price. He has now 
one thousand fine looking ones in his 
yards. 

A. J. Keniston, Simpson’s Corner, is a 
great poultry raiser. We noticed all 
kinds of domestic fowl, such as geese, 
turkeys, guinea fowl, in fact almost 
every conceivable kind of poultry. There 
were some of the finest geese and largest 
turkeys we ever saw. He has a large 
farm almost entirely devoted to poultry 
raising. 

S. F. Lyford of Corinna, has a fine 
farm and large barns filled with hay and 
grain. He reports good crops except 
potatoes. 

L. B. Moody of Corinna, showed us 
some fine corn raised this year. It has 
been a fine year for corn in Penobscot 
county. 

L. W. Jose of Dexter, is husking fine 
looking corn and reports a good yield, 
He keeps a herd of six or eight cows 
and sells his milk in Dexter village. 

C. G. Brackett of Newport, is one of 
the many large farmers of Penobscot. 
He reports good crops of grain, hay and 
sweet corn and says “The corn crop was 
a success in this county this year.” 

S. A. Thurlough of Newburgh, is 
among the farmers who keep fine thor- 
oughbred Jerseys. He has three, one 
heifer and two bulls, which took first 
premium at Maine State and New Eng- 
land Fairs. 

We notice that many of.tbe farmers 
this way are sinking tbe old stone walls 
and large stones, either to get rid of the 
stones or to underdrain low ground. 
This is a grand time for such work and 
it makes a great improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the fields along the way. 

G. L. S. 





VENTILATION. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Mr. Editor: I fully agree with you on 
the subject of ventilation of barns, as ex- 
pressed by you in the Farmer of Nov. 
4th. It covers the whole ground of suc- 
cessful stock raising. In my experience 


cow, ox or calf. I am satisfied that poor 
ventilation and imported feed, especially 
cotton seed meal, are the prime causes 
of so many sick and diseased cows and 
calves. I give nothing to my cows but 
hay, and ground oats to my calves. 
Pleasant days I give my cows an airing 
in the yard, and the calves in the calf 
pen where the sun will shine on them all 
day. Itis a great mistake to confine 
stock away from the sunshine, especially 
calves. It is as you say, cruelty to ani- 





mals. H. G. Apporr. 


of fifty years I have never had a sick|f 





INDIA BUYS OUR PILLS. 
Merit Wins in Far-off Lands as It Does at 
Home. 


A Beporter’s Interview with a Traveler. 
{From the Courier, Rochester, N. H.] 

A traveler who has just returned from 
a trip.around the world, recently showed 
areporter samples of newspapers pub- 
lished in Ceylon, India, Australia and 
New Zealand. In reading them the re- 
porter noticed some advertisements of 
American goods; particularly of a popu- 
lar American medicine, Dr. Williams, 
Pink Pills for Pale People. The traveler 
said that wherever he went, he found 
this medicine on sale and very popular; 
and he had since learned that it has a 
sale over almost the entire globe. Some 
will say this is due to the great push on 
the part of the owners and much adver- 
tising; but while this may be true in 
part, nevertheless he was quite sure that 
this was not the main reason for its large 
sale. He believed itis due to the great 
merit of the medicine. 

The reporter believed this, as he had 
frequently written up many interviews 
with people who had been cured by the 
pills, and he was thoroughly converted to 
the merits of the medicine by the heart- 
felt and sincere expressions of those 
whom he has interviewed. 

For instance, here is a case right here 
at home that came under a reporter's 
notice, and in it the patient speaks in no 
uncertain tones. It isthe case of Mrs. 
Nellie J. Lord, of Strafford Corner, New 
Hampshire. It is explained most clearly 
in Mrs. Lord’s own words, which are as 
follows: 

“T have been married six years and am 
the mother of three children, two of 
whom are twins. After the birth of the 
twins, which was in February, 1895, I 
was unable to do anything in the way of 
housework for abouta year. Two weeks 
after they were born I had heart failure, 
so that I was often thought to be dead,and 
from this cause I was confined to my 
bed five more weeks. I also had neu- 
ralgia of the stomach and suffered ter- 
ribly. The pains in my stomach lasted 
all day and sometimes longer, and the 
doctor I called said it was cramp colic. 
I took everything I could get in the way 
of medicine, and the night I was the very 
worst was constantly under the influence 
of morphine. I tried several doctors and 
their treatment would help me, but at 
last did no good, and it was the same 
with every remedy I took. I fell away 
constantly and was so thin at that time 
my husband’s brother did not know me. 

“The twins were born in February, 
and in the fall, having suffered intoler- 
ably all summer and not getting perma- 
nent benefit from the numerous piysi- 
cians I tried, my mother came in one 
day and wanted me to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People; so she pur- 
chased a box and I took some. This 
was in October, and before I had taken 
one box I began to feel better, and after 
that I took them constantly, until now I 
have taken seven boxes; now I consider 
myself practically cured, and only res: ‘ 
to them occasionally. I am in better 
health than I have been for a number of 
years. When | first began to take the 
pills I weighed 120 pounds. Now I 
weigh 146 pounds and feel that I am 
cured. 

“T ought also to say my blood was ina 
very bad way, but it was thoroughly 
cleared out by the pills. 

“My husband was in a state of great 
worry during the time I was so sick, and 
now is more than pleased with the effect 
the pills have had on me, and has even 
tried them himself for headaches, which 
they have cured. I recall, too, how one 
of my friends in Rochester cried from 
joy at seeing me so benefited, since they 
had practically given me up, and I also 
had lost all hope. 

“IT have recommended Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People to several peo- 
ple and they have proved beneficial to 
them for complaints similar to mine. 

“The permanent cure is due to these 
pills, and to them I give the credit.” 

(Signed) Mrs. NELLIE J. Lorp. 

All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained, in a con- 
densed form, in Dr. Williams’ Pick Pills 
for Pale People. They are an unfailing 
specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow 
complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent post paid on receipt of price, 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they 
are never sold in bulk or by the 100), by 
addressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





An American Invention Finds its Way 
Around the World. It is used in the Inte- 
rior of Asia. 

The Rev. J. C. Mechlin of Salmas, 
Persia, purchased a Rochester Radiator 
some two years ago. This had to be 
packed on mules from the coast inland, 
600 miles, the freight being $8. He 
was so pleased with results notwith- 
standing this item of expense, that he at 
once ordered from the Rochester Radia- 
tor Co., of Rochester, N. Y., a dozen 
more to fit up schools and hospitals at 
his Mission Station. It was not long be- 
fore other missionaries visiting him saw 
that he was making one stove do the 
work of two and they also fitted up 
other stations and reported their success 
to other Missions in China and Japan. 
They too have availed themselves of 
their use. This certainly demonstrates 
that the Rochester Radiator does all that 
the manufacturers claim for it. 





She Missed Him. 

A poor woman who kept a small shop 
in a Northern village, and who was 
troubled with a husband who could 
scarcely be considered a credit to the 
family, one day found herself a widow 
through the sudden demise of her spouse. 

Said a lady: “I am sure, Mrs. G., you 
must miss your husband.” 

“Well, mum, it do seem queer to go 
into the shop and fine something in the 
till.” 





State oF Onto, Crty oF TOLEDO, } ,. 

Lucas Country, age 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHenry 
& Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said 
firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of Ca- 
TARRH that cannot be cured by the use of 
HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

: FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 


1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 
{ seat Notary Public. * 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
ree. . CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
t@rSold by druggists, 75c 

“What do you consider the greatest 
mistake of your life?” asked the good 
man who was trying to turn the wicked 
to the path of righteousness. 

“Well,” replied the convict thought- 
fully,” of course I have made a. great 
many mistakes in my day, but I think 
the most serious and far-reaching in its 
results was the mistake I made in steal- 
ing from a private concern, instead of 
going into politics and stealing from the 
State like most of the wise ones.” 








RELIGION IN SCHOOLS. 


One of the most significant addresses 
made at the National Educational Con- 
vention in its last session at Milwaukee, 
was that of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
in which he made a strong plea for re- 
ligious training in the public schools. 
He said: 

“We can study all the religions, but 
not the Hebrew religion. We can talk 
about gods and goddesses, but not about 
Jehovah. What is the Hebrew religion? 
It is embodied in this: ‘He that hath 
clean hands and a clean heart.’ From 
what I learn in the evening papers, I 
think that if the aldermen of Chicago 
had been educated in that religion in the 
public schools, they would not be as 
they are. Justice, mercy, that 
is the religion of the Hebrews. When I 
read of two hundred lynchings in 
this country last year, when I see tramps 
increasing on one side and multi-million- 
aires growing in numbers on the other 
hand, when I find criminals are multiply- 
ing, I feel we ought to have some of the 
religion of the Hebrews. Do 
not misunderstand me. I do not plead 
here for public worship in the public 
schools, I vote against it. It is not the 
function of the State to carry on religious 
worship in the public schools. Ido not 
plead for a perfunctory reading of the 
bible. We are fighting too much per- 
functory reading in the schools al- 
ready. I am not pleading for theological 
tenets. These are not essential to good 
citizenship in this life. No Roman Cath- 
olic will aver that a Protestant will not 
make a good citizen. No intelligent 
Protestant will say this of a Roman 
Catholic, and both believe that the Jews 
may be good citizens. I am not plead- 
ing for the bible, I am pleading for train- 
ing in righteous ways. I maintain that 
if the State has the right to provide self- 
education, it has the right to provide 
the elements for self-government. Chil- 
dren ought to get a practical training in 
justice, mercy, truth, faith, hope, love 
and goodness. 

In the Outlook also, Dr. Abbott has 
written of the same subject. “It is the 
business of the democratic State,” he 
says, ‘‘to see that all the people are edu- 
cated in all the elements of character 
necessary to good citizenship in a self 
governing community, and this includes 
fashioning the affections and the will in- 
to an earnest and loving desire to move 
in harmony with the eternal, immutable, 
divine laws of life. The State, there- 
fore, has a right and a duty to teach 
whatever truth, to maintain whatever 
discipline, and to establish whatever 
standards are necessary for this purpose. 
It is high time that in America we throw 
off the foolish dread lest our public 
schools should pass under ecclesiastical 
control, and our equally foolish dread of 
every teaching and every influence la- 
belled religious.” 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


He—‘‘I saw you out driving yesterday 
with a gentleman. He appeared to have 
only one arm; is that all he has?” 

She—“‘Oh, no; the other one was 
around somewhere.”’ 

The statements of those who have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the 
great merit of this medicine. Get only 
Hood's. 

“Julia,” said the old gentleman re- 
proachfully, “if lam not mistaken you 
gave that young man a kiss.” 

“IT did no such thing,’ returned the 
young woman with emphasis. “It was 
a trade.’’—Chicago Post. 

Why throw away so much hard-earned 
money trying worthless medicines, when 
for 35 cents a remedy can be procured 
that will cure coughs, colds, sore lungs, 
and croup? Give itatrial. Adamson’s 
Balsam will do it. Trial bottles 10 cents. 

Did you ever notice it, when you come 
into collision with another on the side- 
walk, that it is the other who is the 
clumsy one? 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. Winstow’s SooTHInG Syrvp, for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
tive cents a bottle. 

First Citizen. ‘But how do you know 
that Brown wants to sell out? He has 
never said so to my knowledge, and I am 
sure he has never had a notice up.” 

Second Citizen. ‘No; but he takes 
occasion to tell everybody what a perfect 
house it is, with not a single out about 
it.” 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


The fac- 
simile is oa 
signature ? 
ri oF ee 


Deacon Jones—What a fine eulogy 
that was that Mr. Sarvey pronounced at 
Munnigrub’s funeral! 

Deacon Smith—Yes, Mr. Sarvey is a 
wonderful preacher. In this case, for 
instance, think how little he had to go 
upon, and yet his eulogy was a most elo- 
quent effort. 


‘Let parents not live for their chil- 
dren, but with them.’ The mother 
should allow no false modesty to stand 
in the way of ber daughter’s knowledge 
of herself, of her possibilities, of her 
perils. For over thirty years Dr. Pierce 
has used his ‘‘Favorite Prescription’”’ as 
astrengthener, a purifier, a regulator. 
It works directly upon the delicate, dis- 
tinctly feminine organs, in a natural, 
soothing way. It searches out the weak 
spots and builds them up. A woman 
who would understand herself should 
send 21 cents to the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo. N. Y., for Dr. Pierce’s Medical 
Adviser, a book of 1008 pages. 

Hicks—Is it the proper thing to say 
that Slowbeigh’s speech was punctuated 
with applause? 

Wicks—Considering how tiresome it 
was, I think** punctured” the better word, 





Discretion in speech is more than elo 
quence.— Lord Bacon 


Much in Little 


Is especia‘ty true of Hood’s Pills, for no medi 
cine ever contained so great curative power in 








chest, always ready, al- e 
iatactory Pills 
or fever, cure all liver ills, 


so small spaw They are a whole medicine 
ways efficient, always sat- 
sick headache, jaundice, constipation, etc. 25c. 


Hoods 





Colds Chaps 
Coughs Chafing 
Catarrh Chilblains Cramps 


Are ills to which all flesh is heir. You can relieve and speedily cure all of th y 

use of our old reliable Anodyne. Generation after generation have used it ~~ op Ang 
faction, and handed down the knowledge of its worth to their children as a valuable inheri. 
tance. Coulda remedy have existed for eighty years except that it possesses great merit fo 
family use? It was originated to cure all ailments attended with inflammation: such as 
asthma, abscesses, bites, burns, bruises, bronchitis, all forms of sore throat, earache head. 
ache, la grippe, lame back, mumps, muscular soreness, neuralgia, scalds, stings, sprains, 
stiff joints, toothache, tonsilitis and whooping cough. The great vital and muscle nervine. 


Johnsons Anodyne | iniment 


It soothes every ache, every bruise, every cram irritati 
. . » eV 5 Pp, every irritation, every lameness, 
— everywhere. It is for INTERNAL as muck as EXTERNAL use. It oan originat 
m 1810, by Dr. A. Johnson, an old Family Physician. Every Mother should have it in the house. 


**Best Liver Pill Made.” 


arsons’ Pills 


Positively cure Biliousness and Sick Headache, liver 
and bowel complaints. They expel all impurities 
from the blood. Delicate women find relie? from 
Using them. Price 25c; five $1. Sold everywhere. 


Colic 
Croup 





T use Johnson’s Liniment forcatarrh. I had 
tried almost everything recommended for 
catarrh, but find Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
far superior to any. I use it as you direct. 

y E. Wurpece, South Windham, Vt. 


Our Book “Treatment for Diseases” Mailed Free, 


Doctor’s Signature and Directions on every bott) 
All Druggists. 1. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mase, 


1000 AGENTS 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY! 


The Grandest List of Prizes Ever Offered-- 
The Maine Farmer at the Front--No Pub- 
lication Makes Such an Offer--Now is 
Your Opportunity. 

READ THE FOLLOWING GRAND LIST OF 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Go to Work ai Once and Win Your Choice 
of either of the Prizes Offered:' 


ALL THAT IS CALLED FOR IS THE NAME AND 
RECULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR ONE YEAR. 





FOR 1 SUBSCRIBER, $1.50— 

The Maine Farmer one year and either The New York Tribune or New 
York World (weekly), or 

Six-Dozen Handy Egg Case, - - - - - 
Mrs. Lincoln’s New England Cook Book, 200 pages, - - 
Bradbur9’s Creamery 4-print Butter Mold, - - - 
One set Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 1268 pages, 5 vols. 
One Sterling Silver handle pen knife, 2 blades, - 


FOR 2 SUBSCRIBERS, $3.00— 


Farmers’ Handy—12 doz.—Egg Case, - - - 1 

Farmers’ Handy Butter Carrier—12 or 18 lbs., - - - 1 

Set Rogers A. 1 Triple Plate Teaspoons, - - - ” 1.75 

Pair of Nottingham Lace Curtains, - - - - ” 1 

One Set 12 Volumes Dickens’ Works, post paid. 

One 4-Blade, Solid Silver handle knife, - - = 1.88 

One Luminous Face, 1 day, Alarm Clock - - - as 
FOR 3 SUBSCRIBERS, $4.50— 

Farmer’s Handy Butter Carrier—2¢4 lbs., - - - 

Crescent Camera, 642x4x4¥2 in., - - - - 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, - - - 

One Triple plated, engraved butter dish. - - - 

One 14 k Gold Fountain Pen, - - - = 2.20 
FOR 5 SUBSCRIBERS, &7.50— 

One Solid Silver, engraved Napkin Ring, - - - 

5 pounds Choice Formosa Tea, - - - - 

10 pounds Old Government Java Coffee, - - - - 3.50 

Peek-a-Boo Camera, 4'2xX6X7 in., - - - ” 3.50 

Yankee Spring Tooth Cultivator—5 teeth, - - - 

Two Pairs Nottingham Lace Curtains, - - - 4 5.00 

One dozen Rogers A. 1 Triple Plate Teaspoons, - - - m 6.33 


FOR 10 SUBSCRIBERS, $15.00— 


Parlor Clock—eight day—Cathedral Gong—half hour strike, 
Triple Plated Silver Teapot, Creamer, Spoon-holder and Sugar 
warranted in every way, - - 
A Solid Silver Watch—warranted in every way, - - 12 50 
Number 20, Frye’s Center Draft Plow, with cutter, - - ” 9,00 
Ten Gallon Stoddard Barrel Churn, - - - 
One New Style Flobert Rifle, - 
5 lbs. Choice Formosa Tea and 10 lbs. Old Government Java Coffee, - - 7.00 
FOR 15 SUBSCRIBERS, $22.50— 
Gold-filled Watch—Waltham or Elgin movement, Warranted, Stem wind 
and set, - - - - - 
Nine Tooth Yankee Spring Tooth Cultivator - - 
John J. Frye’s Iron Plow—No. 5—Large horse, with wheel and cutter, - 
Fifteen Gallon Stoddard Barrel Churn, - - - 
English Decorated Tea Set, 56 pieces, - - - - 
F. C. Merrill’s Keystone—1 horse—Spring Tooth Harrow, - 


FOR 20 SUBSCRIBERS, $30.00— 


F. C. Merrill’s No. 3 New Model Swivel Plow, - - 

John J. Frye’s Improved Champion Steel Plow, - - - 

Royal Semi Porcelain Decorated Dinner Ware, 140 pieces, ~ 

Fourteen Carat, Gold filled Watch—Waltham or Elgin movement—war 
ranted by manufacturers for 20 years - - 

Twenty-five Gallon Stoddard Barrel Churn, - - - 

Elegant Parlor Clock—Gilt Dial, Bronze Feet and Side Ornaments— 
Cathedral Gong, - - - 


Price $1.00 
* $0.50 


a 0.85 


0.65 


Price $ 


Price $1.65 


Bowl— 


Price $12.00 
. 10.00 
9.00 

9.00 

10 00 


8.00 


Price $13.00 
a 12.00 


12.00 


25.00 


12.00 
- = 20.00 


25 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 837.50 | 
Two-horse, Improved Champion Plow—Frye’s - - 
No. O, New Model Swivel Plow—F. C. Merrill's - - - 
English Decorated Dinner Set—144 pieces, - - 
Solid Silver Watch—Waltham or Elgin movement—Warranted, - 
Solid Gold Watch, 10 carat—Waltham or Elgin movement—Warranted, 


FOR 40 SUBSCRIBERS, $60.00— 


Frye’s Champion Spring Tooth Harrow, 18 tooth, . - 

Merrill's Riding Spring Tooth Harrow, - . ~ 
Standard Make Sewing Machine—warranted in every respect, - 

Solid Gold Watch—Waltham or Elgin Movement—warranted, cases guaranteed, 
English Decorated Dinner Set—158 pieces, - - 
Haviland China Set—57 pieces, - ~ - 


FOR 100 SUBSCRIBERS, $150.00—- 


Three hundred egg—Standard make, Incubator and Breeder—warranted, 
Standard make—6 ft. cutter bar—Mowing Machine, - - 
Fourteen Carat—Solid Gold Watch, 15 jewels— Waltham movement, 

One Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle, - 


MAINE FARMER PUBLISHING CO., Augusta, Me. 


Nov. 4, 1897. 


Price $16.00 
- 14.00 
13.00 

= 18.75 


' 32.50 


Price $15.00 
. 20.00 
28.00 

40.00 

25.00 


oad 25.00 


Price 45.00 

= 60.00 
80.00 
80.00 





ForBoston! Algista Safe Deposit 


—— AND TRUST CO. 
ma | — 
L 3 Tips pe Week Opera House Block, Augusta, Wa 


TRUSTEES. 
















| Fall Arrangement. 


= ? J. MANCHESTER Haynes, PREs. 
COMMENCING Epwim C. BURLEIGH, Nara’: W. Coun, 
' . H. GANNETT, i. W. Farr, 
! H. M. Hears. Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
Tuesday, Oct 12, g]. F. W. KinsMAn, L. J. CRooKER. 
Steamer DELLA COLLINS wil leave Au-| F. 8. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 


Orrin WILLIAMson, W. Scott HILt. 
Ina H. RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS. , 
Geo. N. Lawgence, Horace E, Bowpirca 


gusta at 1 M., Hallowell at 1.30, connecting 
with new Steamer 


KEWNEBEC or LINCOLN, 


Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4.26 
and Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays and 


and tath INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
~ RETURNING, will leave Boston Monday, In Savings Department, interest paid 
Wednesday and Friday mvenings at6o’clock.| QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 

Fare from Augusta, eas See per annum on Deposits remaining THREB 

Beach to | MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
eBanking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 PAL. 1y19 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


to Boston, only $1.50; 
ovly $1.25; Bath and Popham 
Boston, only $1.00. ‘ 
Jas. B. Drake. President. 
ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 
C. A. Cote, Agent, Hallowell. 
Joun 58. Ryan, Agent, Gardiner. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 
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88 South Market 8t., The Spa rds Say 
en sbi Save Wieder ott 
fence. SUCH coosom: (?) does notlead tow 
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— 
4 Standard Sewing Machine 
Solid Gold Watch free. Made 


the best manufacturers in Am 
ica complete and warranted 
Write the Farn 


every respect. 


for pe rticulars. 





WHAT OF THAT! 


rRy r of ‘ Tenting on the Old ©: 
iby the Walt r Kittredge, Reed’s Fe 
; . 

N. HJ 


“Pm neither rich nor poor; 
What of that! 

No mortgage locks my door; 
Thank God for that. 

The sun shines bright, I see, 

There’s beauty in the tree, 

Our flag floats o’er the free— 
Thank God for that. 


I have a little farm ; 
What of that? 

Where nature lends a charm ; 
Thank God for that. 

The soil I love to till, 

I work with a good will 

The autumn bins to fill— 
Thank God for that. 


If you have a loving wife, 
What of that? 

It’s the crowning sheaf in life, 
Thank God for that. 

A jewel and a pearl— 

You are richer than an Ear! ; 

A little boy and girl; 
Thank God for that. 


My friends are kind and true; 
What of that? 

Enemies are few ; 
Thank God for that. 

If I take a prayerful start, 

And do right well my part, 

It will touch some gentile heart; 
Thank God for that. 


They say I’m growing old, 
What of that? 

I’m well housed from the cold. 
Thank God for that. 

As up life’s hill I climb, 

If the branches do entwine, 

There’s fruit upon the vine; 
Thank God for that. 


The time will shortly come— 
What of that? 
We are all going home; 
Thank God for that. 
We must move on with the tide, 
To reach the other side, 
With the boatman we must ride, 
With the tide. 


Out on the other shore— 
What of that? 

There’s life forever more ; 
Thank God for that. 

The fields are fruitful, fair, 

Sweet fragrance fills the air; 

Our Father’s home is there, 

And everywhere; 

Our Father’s love and care 

Is there, and everywhere 
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cough, The great vital and muscle nervine. 
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Tuse Johnson’s Liniment forcatarrh. I had 
tried almost everything recommended for 
catarrh, but find Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
far superior to any. I use it as you direct, 

J. E. Wuippce, South Windham, Vt. 


Our Rook “Treatment for Diseases” Mailed Free, 
Doctor's Signature and Directions on every bottle, 
All Druggists. 1. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Masa, 
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LISHING CO., Augusta, Me. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
Opera House Block, Augusta, Ma, 


TRUSTEES. 

J. MANCHESTER HAYNES, PREs. 
Epwin C, BurLeies, Natu’t W. Couns, 
W. H. GANNETT, . W. Fa 
H. M. Hears. 





F. W. KInsMAN, ROOKER. 
F. 8. Lyman, YRON Boyp. 

OrRin WriiiiAMson, W. Scott HILn. 
Ina H. RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS. 


Gro. N. Lawrence, Horacs E. Bowprrcs’ 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the cate of 4 per cent. 
per annum on Deposits remaining THRE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. 1y19 
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The Spaniards Say 


“By the street of By-and-by one arrives at 
house of Never.” ben fence building is 
damages sometimes result which would 
| fence. SUCH economy (?) does not “lead 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
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~ Home Department. 
Bcivesnsnse 


4 Standard Sewing Machine or 
Solid Gold Watch free. Made by 
the best manufacturers in Amer- 
ylete and warranted in 


ica, com) 
ct. Write the Farmer 


every respe 
for particul 


WHAT OF THAT? 


irs. 





Tenting on the Old Camp 


» the author of * 4 
[By the authe Kittredge, Reed’s Ferry, 


Ground, Wait r 
N. H.J 


“Pm neither rich nor poor; 
What of that! 
No mortgage locks my door; 


Thank God for that. 
The sun shines bright, I see, 
There’s beauty in the tree, 
Our flag floats o’er the free— 
Thank God for that. 


Lhave a little farm ; 
What of that? 

Where nature lends a charm ; 
Thank God for that. 

The soil I love to till, 

| work with a good will 

The autumn bins to fill— 
Thank God for that. 


If you have a loving wife, 
What of that? 

It’s the crowning sheaf in life, 
Thank God for that. 

A jewel and a pearl— 

You are richer than an Earl; 

A little boy and girl; 
Thank God for that. 


My friends are kind and true; 
What of that? 

Enemies are few; 
Thank God for that. 

If I take a prayerful start, 

And do right well my part, 

It will touch some gentle heart; 
Thank God for that. 


They say I’m growing old, 
What of that? 

I’m well housed from the cold. 
Thank God for that. 

As up life’s hill I climb, 

If the branches do entwine, 

There’s fruit upon the vine; 
Thank God for that. 


The time will shortly come— 
What of that? 
We are all going home; 
Thank God for that. 
We must move on with the tide, 
To reach the other side, 
With the boatman we must ride, 
With the tide. 


Out on the other shore— 
What of that? 

There’s life forever more ; 
Thank God for that. 

The fields are fruitful, fair, 

Sweet fragrance fills the air; 

Our Father’s home is there, 

And everywhere; 

Our Father’s love and care 

Is there, and everywhere. 





HOME RULE. 


One evening, not long ago, I listened 
with considerable pleasure to a lecture 
of interest and importance. Never mind 
what the subject was. It might have 
been “National Perils” or ‘‘Rocks 
Ahead,” or anything else, on which we, 
as a people, are likely to make ship- 
wreck, The lecturer spoke of intem-. 
perance, Sabbath desecration, the rush 
for riches, the love of pleasure and sev- 
eral more. Every word was true and 
the half was not told, simply because it 
could not be told, but strange to say, the 
greatest and the direst of our national 
perils was not even mentioned. This 
sorest evil, under our American sun, is 
the lack of family discipline, the absence 
of family government; what I call the 
abuse and abdication of ‘‘Home Rule.” 
Is it not pitiful to notice how early some 
parents abdicate the God-given right of 
ruling their own households well? 
These are not always parents of the low, 
vicious and brutish order, but parents 
who are intelligent and who claim to be 
respectable. While the children are not 
yet in their teens they are allowed to 
pledge the parents’ credit for eatables 
and drinkables, for recreation and grati- 
fication of the animal sort. Before they 
are out of their teens, they go where 
they like, stay as long as they like, come 
home when they like, or not at all. The 
parents do not know where they are, 
whom they are with or what they are 
doing. The teaching profession ‘in our 
public schools is degraded because the 
teacher's authority is not backed up by 
parental approval; on the contrary, in 
every dispute between master and pupil 
the majority of parents side with the 
child, sometimes visiting the teacher 
with unstinted abuse. Even Godly min- 
isters, holy men of God, are moved about 
from place to place, every few years, be- 
cause, forsooth, “the young people like 
achange, you know.” Very young men 
come to their father frequently now-a- 
days with “Give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me,’ and he not only 
gives half, but he parts with all, and 
after trying to live with one after 
another, and finding such living unbear- 
able, he retires to the poorhouse, where 
he has plenty of leisure to think over his 
criminal indulgence and his inconceivable 
folly. The command “Humor thy chil- 
dren,” has taken the place of ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” The par- 
ents are to blame, the children re to be 
Pitied, the community suffers, and an 
indelible reproach will cleave to the na- 
tion until we get back to the good old 
maye and believe it is going to pay, to 

train up a child in the way he should 
80, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” God help the country where 
the children are allowed to run away 
With the home, the school, the church 
and the ballot box; it is the most flagrant 
* apemges of the tail running away with 

°8, modern history affords, and a 
study for the gods. 
DonALD McCormick, B. D. 

Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





French and American Women. 
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ine A Frenchwoman,” he adds, “‘is 
semana to be either a good mother, 
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This ‘can tries to be all three at once.” 
va ee of nervous diseases does 
pan erstand that it is just this dis- 

“action at being a humdrum single 


thing that makes an American woman.— 
¢ Puritan, 





Thanksgiving is good, but thanksliv- 


MRS. LYNESS ESCAPES 


The Hospital and a Fearful Operation. 













Hospitalsin greatcities are sad places tovisit. Three- 
fourths of the patients lying on those snow-white beds 
are women and girls. 

Why should this be the case ? 

Because they have neglected themselves! Women 
asarule attach too little importance to first symp- 
toms of a certain kind. If they have toothache, 
they will try to save the tooth, though many leave 
even this too late. They comfort themselves with } 
the thought that they can replace their teeth; but | 
they cannot replace their internal organs! : 

Every one of those patients in the hospital beds 
had plenty of warnings in the form of bearing-down 
feelings, pain at the right or the left of the womb, 
nervous dyspepsia, pain in the small of the back, the 
“blues,” or some other unnatural symptom, but they did ‘Fx 
not heed them. 

Don’t drag along at home or in the shop until you are finally obliged to 
go to the hospital and submit to horrible examinations and operations ! 
Build up the female organs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will 
save you from the hospital. It will put new life into you. 

The following letter shows how Mrs. Lyness escaped the hospital and a 

. fearful operation. Her experience should encourage 
other women to follow her example. 
to Mrs. Pinkham: 

“I thank you very much for what you have 
done for me, for I had given up in despair. 
Last February, I had a miscarriage caused 
by overwork. It affected my heart, caused 
me to have sinking spells three to four a 
day, lasting sometimes half a day. I 
could not be left alone. I flowed con- 
stantly. The doctor called twice a day 
for a week, and once a day for four weeks, 
then three or four times a week for four 
months. Finally he said I would have to un- 
dergoan operation. Then I commenced taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
after one week I began to recover and steadily improved until I was cured 
completely. By taking the Pinkham medicine, I avoided an operation which 
the doctor said I would certainly have to undergo. I am gaining every day 
and will cheerfully tell anyone what you have done for me.”—Mra Tuos. 


LyneEss, 10 Frederick St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Young Folks. 


A Camera, Gold Watch or 
Bicycle free to every boy and girl 
reading the Farmer. Write the 
office at once for particulars. 








She says 





“aUNT REBECCA” WISWELL. 


The Oldest Army Nurse of the Civil War. 

Miss Rebecca Wiswell, better known 
as ‘*‘Aunt Rebecca,” oldest army nurse of 
the Civil War, recently died at her home 
in Plymouth. Miss Wiswell was ninety- 
one, was born in Provincetown, a daugh- 
ter of the late Captain George Rix 
and Salome Nickerson Wiswell, and was 
the last living member of a family of ten 
children. Up tothe time she was nine | For sweets of the flowers, and gold of the 
years old she lived with her parents in | wheat, 

Provincetown, and remembered well the For ships in the harbors, for sails on the sea, 
stirring events of the war of 1812. At the | © Father in heaven, our songs rise to thee. 
close of the war her parents moved to | For parents who care for us day after day. 
Plymouth, where she lived for some | For — and brothers, for work and for 
time, then went to Halifax, where she | For dear little babies so helpless and fair, 
was engaged in manufacture of fine | O Father, we send thee our praise and our 
broadcloth, doing the spinning and | prayer. 

weaving herself. 

At eighteen Miss Wiswell began asa 
nurse, and followed it most of her life. | 
She lived in Boston for a long time, and 
took great interest in the welfare of the 
seamen, being closely identified with the 
work of the late Rev. Phineas Stowe of 
Boston Baptist Bethel. While she was 











A THANKSGIVING SONG. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
For sowing and reaping, for cold and for heat, 





For teachers who guide us so patiently on, 

For frolics with mates when our lessons are 
done, 

For shelter and clothing, for every day’s food, 

We bless thee, our Father, the Giver of Good. 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for 
rest, 

For joy in the land from the east to the west, 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white 


living in Boston the War of the Rebellion w oe ‘ ; 
broke out, and “Aunt Rebecca” sent © a ng rom hearts that are honest 
daily packages of lint to the State! 


For waking and sleeping, for all'that we see, 

We children would offer our praises to thee; 

For God is our Father, and bends from above 

To — the round world in the smile of his 
ove. 


House for the soldiers. She was sum- 
moned to Washington by Dorothea L. 
Dix. The telegram Miss Wiswell left 
among her effects. 

She enlisted as army nurse in March, | 
1862, and was sent to the Seminary Hos- 
pital, where she remained two years. s THANKSGIVING Panty. 

She went to Shenandoah Valley and re-| It was a neat, comfortable kitchen, 
mained there some time, after which she |though wholly lacking in ornament. 
was transferred to Fortress Monroe, | The floor was as white as soap and sand 
where she served until the close of the| and willing bands could make it, and 
War. She received as pay forty cents a | was well matched by the angular wooden 
day. chairs, which had become almost ghast- 

Miss Wiswell made during her life 160 | ly from repeated scrubbings. 
bed quilts. Inthe last three yearsshe| The brass knobs on the dresser, and 
nade eighteen quilts, knit fourteen pdirs | even the pendulum of the loud-ticking 
of stockings and braided six mats. old clock shone like burnished goldyre- 

She was a member of the Collingwuod flecting the beams of firelight which 
Woman’s Relief Corps, was greatly inter- brightened the dusky room. 
ested in all Grand Army matters and| The teakettle sang merrily, and Aunt 
was a familiar figure at all their celebra- Esther passed to and fro, preparing the 
tions in Boston. There were but few | evening meal, and watching for the re- 
veterans who did not know ‘“Aunt/ turn of her husband from the woodlot. 
Rebecca.”’ A little girl stood by the western win- 

She attended the national encampment dow, trying to read by the fast-fading 
at Washington a few years ago, and re- light. Her delicate face, long, shining 
ceived great attention. On her ninety- curls, and dainty apparel, formed a 
first birthday, Sept. 25, she had a recep- bright contrast to the plain room. 
tion. Many people called. She hassev-| ‘What are you looking for in the al- 
eral nieces living in Plymouth. manac, my child? You'll injure your 
eyes.”” 

“I’m trying to find when Thanksgiving 
is, but I can’t see any longer.” 

“You'll be more apt to find it in the 
last paper, Lucy; but I can tell you; it 
is a week from next Thursday.” 

“Oh, goody! so soon? We'll have one 
of those big turkeys; and a jolly time, 
won't we?” 

“I’m afraid not, dear; what put that 
into your little head?” 

“Why, auntie, you told me when I first 


—Selected. 








For Mothers. 
To bring up a child in the way he 
should ga, travel that way yourself. 
Stories first heard at a mother’s knee 
are never wholly forgotten; alittle spring 
that never wholly dries up in our jour- 
ney through scorching years. 
The sooner you get a child to be a law 
unto himself, the sooner you will make a 
man of him. 
Children need models more than criti- 


came that those turkeys were for 
cism. Thanksgiving. I’ve thought of it ever 
We can never check what is evil in the | ginge.” 


young, unless we cherish what is good 
in them. 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
we must have inahome. But we must 
also have serenity, peace and the absence 
of petty fault finding, if home is to be a! ;, sadly at first, for we always kept the 
nursery fit for heaven growing plants. | holidays when I was a girl at home, but 
There is not a man or woman, how-| tye got used to it now, after all these 
ever poor they may be, but have it in) ” 

their power by the grace of God to leave) «7 don’t think I could,” ventured the 
behind them the grandest thing on earth, | .hi14, looking solemnly through the twi- 
character; and their children might rise’ light at the turkeys, comfortably settled 
up and thank God that their mother | sor the night on the bare limbs of the old 
was a pious woman, or their father a apple tree. 

pious man.—Dr. McLeod. “Well, don’t shed any tears, yet, Lucy; 
if you can get Uncle Jerry to consent, 
Busy mothers are prone to hurry the | I'll do my part. Better not speak of it 
children into bed. 


“Oh, yes, I did tell you so, Lucy, but 
I meant that we raise them to sell for 
Thanksgiving. We haven't kept the day 
since we were first married; your uncle 
doesn’t care for such things. I missed 


ears 





I would that all) till after supper,” she added in a whis- 
would reserve a certain amount of time | per, as she heard her husband’s foot- 
for the children’s bed hour, making it! steps at the door. 

pleasant—so pleasant that they will ever So with what patience she could com- 
look back upon it with the sweetest of | mand, Lucy waited till the supper was 
memories. Listen to their little sor- cleared away and they were gathered 
rows, answer their questions as best you) around the crackling wood-fire, Aunt 
can. In return you will keep the child’s | Esther with her knitting and Uncle Jerry 
confidence as he grows older and other | with his paper. 

influences (often bad ones) are brought! Lucy was his only sister’s child. She 
to bear upon his life. | was spending several'months with him, 
| while her parents traveled in the south, 
| hoping to benefit her mother’s health. 
| Two brothers and one sister were at col- 


“My little boy suffered with abscesses | : 
Ser sania three years. I concluded to| lege, and were to spend their Christmas 


ive him Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after | holidays at the farmhouse. This was 
e had taken five or six bottles he was/|the first time Lucy had been so long 
completely cured. Since then other | from home, and occasionally she suffered 
members of my family ge taken ag Ae from homesickness; and now, with the 
with benefit.” Mus. M. SHAFFER, LY-| fear that the loved holiday was to be 

. slighted, an attack of that dread malady 


Hood's Pills are the best family cathar-| ¥48 certainly imminent. She felt her 





Little Boy Suffered. 





is better.— Matthew Henry. 


tic and livertonic. Gentle, reliable, sure. ' courage ebbing away, and hopelessly she 


sat very still looking straight into the 
fire, till all the curling, writhing flames 
melted into one broad sheet of bright 
mistiness, and then—there were two big 
tears on her rosy cheeks. 

Uncle Jerry, who, underneath his 
hard exterior, had a really kind heart, 
was watching her over his paper, and 
saw the tears, the sly, quick brush of 
two little white hands, and a brave effort 
to keep back a sob which was struggling 
to escape. “Homesick,” he thought; 
“and no wonder with two dull old folks 
like us; and for a moment he wanted 
to take her in his arms and soothe her 
as her own father would; but he had so 
long repressed all tender ways, that he 
could not manifest his sympathy. But 
something must be done. Rising ab- 
ruptly, be took a pan from the dresser 
and started for the cellar saying: ‘‘Es- 
ther, hold the light for me; I want some 
o’ them fall apples; they won’t keep 
long.” 

By the time a share of the fruit had 
disappeared, Lucy had regained her 
good spirits, and, with new courage, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Uncle Jerry, can’t we have 
Thanksgiving this year? I'd like to.” 

“Nonsense, child, what would it 
amount to?”’ 

“Why, we'd have a jolly time. 
ways did at home.” 

“Yes, a big dinner one day, and the 
doctor the next.” 

“It never made me sick, never in the 
world,” 

“But what’s the good, anyhow?” 

‘“‘Mamma thinks it’s good, and she’s 
alwaysright. Just last year papa thought 
we'd better not have a dinner, for mamma 
wasn’t strong, and we were so disap- 
pointed,—I was, anyway,—and mamma 
put her arm around me and said: ‘We’ll 
all help and do the best we can, for we 
mustn’t miss keeping a holiday. When 
my boys and girls have left home and 
gone out into the world, I want them to 
have the remembrance of a happy child- 
hood and a pleasant home to help them 
over the hard places they will find. It 
will make them better men and women, 
I’m sure; so order the turkey, papa.’ I 
remember it all, Uncle Jerry, ’cause I 
thought mamma was going to cry, her 
voice trembled so, and I believe I should 
have cried myself if she badn’t said ‘tur- 
key’.””’ 

“She never had many good times to 
remember,” said Uncle Jerry, thinking 
of their hard orphaned life. 

“Perhaps that’s why she wanted her 
children to be always happy,’ suggested 
Aunt Esther. 

“Yes, she said so once,’ continued 
Lucy, picking apple seeds out of a core; 
“and I think, Uncle Jerry, if you had 
some little boys and girls, you’d feel dif- 
ferent about it. But I’m your little girl 
this year; won’t you do it for me?”” She 
was almost frightened as she looked up 
and met his stern, white face. 

“It is your bedtime now, Lucy,” in- 
terrupted heraunt. ‘We'll think it over 
till morning.”” And Lucy was glad to 
retire to the adjoining room, wondering 
what she could have said to make Uncle 
Jerry look so—so dreadful! 

An hour later Jerry Winters broke the 
silence, which was becoming oppressive: 

“T suppose we must do something, or 
the child will be homesick.” 

“*Yes,’’ assented his wife. 

“Don’t see how I can stop choppin’ a 
day, with that contract on my hands, and 
Jake and Steve have both begged off for 
Thanksgiving. i wish there were no 
such days. I suppose nothing less than 
a turkey will satisfy that child?” 

“No; but we can well afford it. Who is 
going to have our money after we are 
gone? We may as well make the child 
happy, and have a good time once in our 
lives.” 

“She might be happy, anyhow. It 
seems waste to me, I must confess.” 

“Well, Jerry, we never wasted very 
much that way; and it strikes me that if 
we had more holidays, and had made 
the old farmhouse more congenial toa 
young, lively spirit, we would have had 
our son with us in our old age.” 
“Esther!” 

“IT know we haven’t mentioned him 
for years, Jeremiah; but, for all that, 
neither of us has lived a day without 
thinking of him.” 

“‘Well, I did my duty by him, if ever a 
father did by his child.” 

“We did what we thought was for his 
best good; but I fear we made some 
mistakes.”’ 

“He was wild as a yoang colt; nothing 
could tame him!’ The father spoke im- 
patiently and scowled hard, lest his face 
might show the love and longing in his 
heart. 

“He was full of life, and fiery, too; 
and, instead of guiding him gently in 
traces which could not gall, we bound 
him, as it were, so tightly that he broke 
the fetters and disappeared. We wanted 
him to be old and steady, and his young 
spirit could not be subdued. I see it all 
now. There were no companions for 
him, no ‘jolly times,’ as Lucy says, and 
nothing about the old farm worth stay- 
ing for.” 

No answer, but a smothered groan. 
“There, Jerry, I ain’t blaming you 
more than I do myself. We were wrong, 
and the boy was wrong, too. If we only 
knew where to find him, we might make 
it all right before we die. I'll warrant 
he has longed to return, but pride and 
fear have kept him back. He can’t know 
how we long for him, for he never knew 
how much we loved him!”’ 

“Oh, Esther!’ 

“Well, father, I won’t say any more. 
All these thoughts have been crowded 
down in my heart so long that I had to 
speak, and I think it’ll do us good after 
all.’’ 

She drew nearer and laid her head on 
his shoulder, while tears rolled down 
her wrinkled cheeks, and thus they sat 
far into the night. 

The next day, among the families of 
the neighboring farmhouses, there was 
but one topic of conversation; the invi- 
tation to spend Thanksgiving with 
Jeremiah Winters. 


We al- 


The eventful day came at last. Lucy, 
with adozen girls and boys, made the 
rafters ring with their glad shouts. Down 
stairs, the best room was filled with the 
hum of elderly voices recounting “old 
times,” while in the sitting room the 





young people were eating apples and 


counting the seeds, with much zest and 
laughter, sly glances and blushes. 

In the kitchen a long table was set 
with good things, while Aunt Esther 
with plenty of help, was completing the 
preparations for dinner. 

Uncle Jerry excitedly went from room 
to room, trying to appear as if this sort 
of thing was of common occurrence in 
his house. For the first time in her life, 
his wife had asserted ber right to enter 
tain her friends, and now he felt glad 
that she had persevered. He was sur- 
prised to find what pleasant neighbors 
he had. 

It was night and the merrymaking 
was at its height. The walls echoed 
laughter and song, and from every win- 
dow lights gleamed far out into the 
darkness. 

From the village depot, five miles 
away, atraveler was walking over the 
lonely road as if eager to join the joyous 
party; but when at length he came in 
sightof the many lights, he stopped in 
amazement. Nearer and nearer he came, 
till through the unshaded windows he 
saw the friendly scene within. Witha 
glad smile on his face he turned away, 
and standing in the deep shadow of a 
pine, he watched long and patiently. 

At last, after a host of thanks and 
pleasant ‘farewells,’ all was still, 
and only three sat in the deserted rooms. 

A hush fell over them, and they looked 
thoughtfully into the flickering fire. 
Lucy, climbing on her uncle’s knee, 
thanked him so prettily for the day’s 
pleasure that he bent and kissed her. 
Then, holding out his hand to his wife, 
he said: ‘“‘This little lady has thanked 
me, but we both ought tothank you. It 
has been a pleasant day to me.” 

This was a great deal for this man to 
say; and they were silent again, but each 
one happy through making others glad. 

Then the door opened, and a stranger 
entered. He was tall and heavily beard- 
ed; but a mother’s eyes will know her 
own, and with a cry which expressed the 
yearning of years, ‘‘My boy!’ she was 
folded in his strong embrace, while about 
them both were clasped the father’s 
trembling arms. Noone knew how long 
they sat together—the long separated 
family once more united. Lucy, with 
wide-open eyes, enjoyed to the utmost 
this crowning excitement, much pleased 
with the tall cousin whom she had never 
seen. 

“Oh, John, why did you stay away so 
long?” ventured the mother. 

“I came back once, five years ago, and 
saw you and father through the window. 
But, knowing I deserved no welcome, I 
feared to enter. To-night { should have 
entered at all events; but when I saw 
you with your friends about you, and, 
later, sitting here with clasped hands, I 
felt sure of a welcome—sure that you 
had forgiven the past, and felt only pity 
for your wayward son. Now I mean to 
cancel the suffering of the past by mak- 
ing the future happy.” 

“Now, Uncle Jerry, I told you 
Thanksgiving can amount to a great 
deal sometimes!’ and the merry laugh 
which followed was not less hearty be- 
cause it broke through tears of joy. 


so! 





The Lincoln County News contains the 
following composition written by a pupil 
13 years old, in a Jefferson school, which 
we reproduce as illustrating the helpful 
work young people must be doing. The 
Farmer desires to publish a number of 
original letters by our young friends 
weekly. Can we have them? 

“Atthe rear of the school house is a 
pasture covered with rocks. Some of 
them are immense and so plentiful that 
some of the boys and girls have gone the 
whole distance to this spring without 
stepping on the ground, by leaping from 
rock to rock. In the side of a hill in 
this pasture, about fifteen rods from the 
school house, is a perpetual spring issu- 
ing from a seam of a ledge at the rate of 
one quart per minute. 

‘*The water seems to stop for a moment 
in a little cavity as if to wait for man or 
beast, and then forms a littie brook that 
runs easterly across the pasture, and 
then one-fourth of a mile to Damaris- 
cotta lake. The appearance of the spring 
and the amount of water is just the same 
as when the first school house was built, 
80 or 90 years ago. The clearness, covl- 
ness and taste are remarkable. 

‘The water pail in the school room is 
seldom used, for the scholars prefer to 
go when thirsty, at morning, noon or 
night, along the rocky path up the hill 
to the spring and dip and drink this 
‘Adam’s ale’ as it comes from the rock. 
Boys and girls, now men and women, 
who once attended the school there, now 
living in distant States, when visiting in 
the vicinity, make a pilgrimage, like the 
Hindoos to the Ganges, to the old spring 
of water. The spring in winter does not 
freeze, nor dves the heat of summer 
warm it, but it keeps covl and flows on 
and on, year after year, with no increase 
or decrease.”’ 





Luck is like the notes of the old State 
banks, of very uncertain value; pluck is 
like the greenbacks of the national gov- 
ernment, at par everywhere.— President 
Garfield. 

It might be added: Faith is like gold, 
whose intrinsic value gives it universal 
currency. 











SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 
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G Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. 
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FOR MORE THAN FIFTY-SIX YEARS IT HAS NEVER FAILED IN ITs 
WEEKLY VISITS TO THE HOMES OF FARMERS AND 
VILLAGERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


IT HAS faithfully labored for their prosperity and happiness, for the 
improvement of their business and home interests, for education, 
for the elevation of American manhood and true womanhood. 

IT HAS told at the fireside, interesting and instructive stories of the 
doings of the world, the. nation and states, 

IT HAS advised the farmer as to the most approved methods of cul- 

tivating and harvesting his crops, and the proper time to convert 

them into the largest possible amount of money. 

IT HAS led in all matters pertaining to the welfare of farmers and 

villagers, and for over half a century has held their confidence 

cnd esteem. 


It is the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and we furnish it with the 
MAINE FARMER, one year for $1.50, cash in advance, 


THE MAINE FARMER, Augusta, Me, 


LLL LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL 
Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to Geo, W. Best, Tribune Office, 
New-York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will 
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THAC HERS. 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 
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bd sor, 22 miles from R. R. 
By using a HoME KEPAIRING OvuTFIT. You st lon, containin 175 acres. 
can do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rub- farm buildings, 1% 


. story house, ell and woodshed 
hen house, ice house, carriage house, and 
large barn, all in good repair, Said farm 
cuts about 40 tons of hay. Good orchard of 
grafted fruit; 2 wells of never failing water; 
an abundance of w and pasturing. Said 
farm was owned by the late Rev. David Cun- 
ham, and must he sold to close the estate. 
y toR. Reeves or E. H. Mosuer, al 
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pairing outfit No. 1, complete 39 articles, only 

.00. Outfit No. 2, same as No, 1, except 
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B. McCormac, 
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New Concord, Ohio, Box 57. 
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NOTICE. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. \ J] HEREAS, notice has been given in writ- 
ing to the Augusta Savings Bank, that 








AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE 


Deposit Books No. 20,616 and 35,637, issued b 


Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. said bank, are supposed to be lost, and dupli- 


Surplus, $450,000 cates "oy —_ even ie sores HEREBY 
GIVEN, that unless said deposit books are 
TRUSTEES. sented at said bank within six months fromthe 
J. H. Maney, LENDALL TrTcoms, third publication of this notice,duplicate boo 
L. C. Cornisn, . F, PARROTT, will be issued to the lawful owners of sai 


TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deqesite received and placed on interest thr 
first day of eyery month. 

Interest paid or credited in account on th: 
first Wednesday of Feareey am August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from ail taxes 
confidential. 


original deposit books, and the liability of said 
bank, on account of said original deposit 
and accrued dividends, wifl forever cease, as 
provided by the laws of the State of Maine. 
_Epwin C. Dupiry, Treasurer. 
Augusta, Nov. 10, 1897. 312 
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EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1897. 


ONLY AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER IN MAINE. 


ATS [TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

For one inch space, $2.50 for four inser- 
tions and sixty cents for each subsequent 
insertion. Classified ads. one cent a word, 
each insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 

Mr. 0. 8. AvER, our Agent, is now calling 
upon our subscribers in Oxford county. 

Mr. G. L. Surrn, our Agent, is now calling 
apon our subscribers in Penobscot county. 

Mr. E. 8. Grurrogp, our Agent. is now call- 
ing upon our subscribers in York county. 

Mr. L. D. Gercuect, Skowhegan, will act 
as Agent for Somerset Co. 




















Sample Copy sent on applica- 
tion. 

Try the Maine Farmer for one 
month. 








 BREVITIES. 


Inside the kernel of the wheat, 
Dame Nature tried to pack her best; 
The miller quite undoes her feat, 
He steals the kernel’s coat and vest. 
She gave us corn, but dropped too much 
Of fat within its yellow hide, 
And man and beast will need a crutch 
Who put too much of it inside. 
Then rye and barley had their turn, 
But man stepped in with still and brew, 
And made the liquor that will burn 
The wits, and send the brain astew. 
Then Nature grieved, but tried again, 
Ske mixed fresh dough ; and hard and small 
She moulded out another grain, 
And called it oat—the best of all. 
A rugged, hardy plant, it takes 
The vigor from the rocky soil; 
It builds the bone that never breaks, 
And gives the nerve that laughs at toil. 
And Nature smiled—well satisfied, 
For there was growth within the oat. 
And, oatmeal-fed, we view with pride 
The baby, calf, colt, lamb or shoat. 
—Rural New Yorker. 
rs 


An Illinois man committed suicide in 
church during the singing of the choir. 
Others have been tempted to. 








Don’t lay this paper down until you 
have read the list of premiums offered 
fer new subscribers. Send in a club and 
receive your choice, 





. It is estimated that it will require 50,- 
000,000 pounds of turkey to go round to- 
day, and turkey is only the commence- 
ment. 





Every farmer who can should plan to 
attend the State Dairy meeting at Bangor 
next week, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. See announcement in another 
column. ; 





Those who fail to read the third and 
sixth pages of the Farmer lose a weekly 
treat, The stories are of a high order, 
and all matter is carefully selected and 
edited. Read the Thanksgiving stories. 





We fancy Bro. Myrick, of the Home- 
stead, puts on his war paint just for the 
sake of keeping up the practice, rather 
than from a desire to hurt anybody. 
It’s a sort of “blow off” for the surplas 
steam of a super-heated boiler. 





“The market reports in the Maine 
Farmer are the best found in any paper. 
You have greatly improved this feature, 
and we farmers prize it.’”’ Other im- 
portant changes will soon be made in 
this department of special interest to 
down east readers. 





Instead of decrying the work of agri- 
cultural colleges, build them up and 
strengthen them for the great work that 
is before them. The only effect they can 
have is good to all the inhabitants. A 
little care in keeping clear of ‘‘ticks”’ is 
all that is wanted—luna and poli being 
the most dangerous. 





Sec. Bliss reports a probable increase 
in the cost of pensions for next year of 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. In other 
words, something like 200,000 new pen- 
sion claims must be attended to. We 
are not yet so far from ‘‘war days” as to 
forget the obligation Cue those who 
volunteered, and woe to the nation when 
the wise care of the veterans is with- 
drawn. 





If all the brains, energy and capital 
centained in every square mile of Maine 
could be enlisted in her service exclus- 
ively, she would, with her natural ad- 
vantages and her grand army of the 
three essentials, burst forth in the firma- 
mont of our national universe as one of 
the brightest planets, with a lustre bid- 
ding fair to eclipse the suns of the many 
rivals of the West, contending among 
themselves for highest honors. 





Col. F. E. Boothby, general passenger 
and ticket agent of the Maine Central 
Raliroad, is quoted as saying that he he- 
lieved next season would be a corker for 
the summer resorts. Business is grow- 
ing better every day, and he believes 
that the season of 1898 will be one of the 
best for years. Our subscribers who 
wish to avail themselves of the unparal- 
leled offer of the Maine Farmer through 
its Summer Home Department, should 
make certain that the photograph and 
description of their homes are in the 
first volume, which will be issued during 
the winter and placed in every Summer 
Resort Bureau in the country. f 

Going to press one day earlier than 
usual prevents our giving an abstract of 
the able address by Hon. S. W. Matthews 
at Bath, upon our summer resorts. It 
will appear next week. 













BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


The editorial in the last Farmer 
upon the partial and incomplete meth- 
ods used in the examination of our 
savings banks has been a _ fruitful 
theme, receiving attention at the hands 
of the daily and weekly press and 
being freely and favorably commented 
on by individuals. The bulk of deposi- 
tors will be found scattered over the 
State, in the ranks of the great middle 
class which the Maine Farmer repre- 
sents. In what hasbeen, and will be said 
upon this question, the rights and protec- 
tion of these depositors will be the sole 
objective point. In reaching this it is a 
pleasure to be able to state that no criti- 
cism holds or can hold against our sav- 
ings institutions or their officials, save in 
the single case at Lubec. Neither would 
we criticise the bank examiners—present 
or past—for they have followed the es- 
tablished custom of years and gone as 
far as the best interests of all parties 
would warrant. What the Maine Farmer 
would accomplish is a degree of interest 
among those directly concerned—the de- 
positors—sufficient to insure the passage 
of an act which would forever prevent 
the recurrence of a defalcation like that 
reported at Lubec. 

The Portland Press discusses the 
question at length, saying: 

“The comments of the Maine Farmer 
on the case of the Lubec bank are timely 
and generally sound. But there is ample 
law already to compel the calllng in of 
the depositors’ books from time to 
time for the purpose of comparison. In- 
deed it is difficult to see how the trustees 
of any of these banks can fully comply 
with the letter of the law as it exists to- 
day without making such comparison to 
an extent, for the statute provides that 
“two of the trustees, at least, shall once 
in each year, thoroughly examine the 
affairs of the corporation.” 

Granted that the law is as stated, it 
must be remembered that these trustees 
serve without pay,and that in the growth 
of the institutions the methods adopted 
in the earlier and simpler stages have 
come to be the habit everywhere. More- 
overthe law is defective in not desig- 
nating what is a “thorough examina- 
tion” and providing a penalty for neglect. 
The Kennebec Journal attempts a 
semi-criticism of the Farmer's position 
by magnifying the item of expense of 
such examination after stating that every 
bank examiner since 1876, has urged the 
passage of an act requiring the verifica- 
tion of all deposit books at stated pe- 
riods, all that the FYurmer seeks to ac- 
complish. Surely if the men who have 
made semi-yearly visits to each and every 
institution of this kind for twenty-one 
years, made up their accounts of the 
stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, and cash, 
by personal examination,and then turned 
to the last trial balance, or the ledger, 
for the “amount due depositors,” have 
realized the necessity for such an act it 
is the strongest possible evidence that it 
is advisable and necessary. If these gen- 
tlemen, Messrs, Richards, Bisbee, Whit- 
ten and Timberlake recommended what 
is impracticable, overburdensome and 
unnecesary than they merit censure from 
the public. If it be claimed that they 
had the power to do all this, the reply 
must be that it was neither wise or just 
for them to use it unless in case of some 
emergency. 

The safety of the banks has been in 
the hands of these gentlemen as well as 
of depositors, and such an ultra step 
would at once have precipitated trouble. 
Had the first bank examiner commenced 
this practice, no obstacle would have 
been met. Failing, he established a 
precedent others could not well break. 
In all the history of our savings banks 
for twenty-five years, this Lubec case 
and one at Saco years ago are the only 
ones having trouble of this kind. The 
record is, as the Journal declares, ‘‘a 
superb one,” but it is due to the honor 
and integrity of the treasurers, and not 
to the “thorough examination twice a 
year by the bank examiner,” simply be- 
cause such examination cannot be thor- 
ough until the exact balance due each 
depositor can be as readily determined 
as the cash and securities. One is tan- 
gible and real, the other rests upon the 
honesty of the recording official. 

How would it have been at Lubec if 
such an act as the Farmer urges, and 
which the Journal doubts the wisdom 
of, had been in force? The facts as_re- 
ported from Lubec are that the treasurer 
kept two deposit ledgers, both of which 
were rather crude. The one which he 
exhibited to the examiner contained a 
list of deposits, the amount of whick 
with other liabilities balanced the ap- 
parent resources of the bank. In No- 
vember, 1894, this bank showed in the 
neighborhood of $8000 in deposits. But 
there was another depositors’ ledger 
which the treasurer did not show to the 
bank examiner and was not seen by him. 
On it was a list of the depositors repre- 
senting the $8000 and enough more to 
bring the entire amount of the deposits 
up to about $23,000. From this it was 
to be inferred that there was a defalca 
tion, as no return of $11,000 in deposits 
was made to the bank examiner. It is 
learned that the cream of the securities 
held by the bank was put up as col- 
lateral by the treasurer, so there is noth- 
ing but odds and ends remaining, thus 
making the deficiency about $23,000. 

To be sure, as the Journal states, ‘the 
loss is but twenty thousand,” but to the 
depositors of that down-east town it 
means their all, and then, too, the ques- 
tion of amount is not involved, it is sim- 
ply one of increased supervision. No 
bank examiner should be required to 
certify to a balance, the exactness of 
which he has no means of determining, 
save by the last trial balance of the treas- 
urer or the ledger footings. Again we 
say, if there had been a law requiring the 
calling in of the depositors’ books at 
stated periods and comparing them with 
the ledger accounts, the trouble at the 
Lubec bank could never have occurred. 

In New Hampshire the law requires 
that the books shall be called in once in 
five years and a comparison made, and in 
other States there are similar regu'ations. 
Something will have to be done in this 
State by the next legislature to remedy 
the defects of the existing system, and 
until this is done the issue will be kept 
before the public. 

The bugbear of increased duties and 
additional trouble must not divert from 





the real issue which is simple and direct, 


emanating from the office of the State 
examiner in 1876, and urged by all his 
successors until the present year. With- 
out doubt Mr. Timberlake will repeat 
the same wise suggestion in his forth- 
coming report, and urge action by the 
next legislature, thus confirming in every 
respect the wisdom of the claim made by 
the Maine Farmer. 





THANESGIVING. 


Somehow we have come to measure 
time by events, by special days, one of 
which is Thanksgiving. Unfortunately 
we too often neglect to seek and find 
causes for thankfulness save at these 
periodic seasons. Regret as one may 
that every day is not a day of thanksgiv- 
ing for everybody, it is well to recount 
sometimes the blessings which fall un- 
heeded like the dew and which, recog- 
nized, would warm our hearts. There 
are special causes for giving thanks in 
these last days of the year, even if the 
harvest haé in a measure failed, and the 
full glory of the sun of prosperity is not 
yet seen. Evidences multiply to prove 
that we are passing out of the shadow 
of depressed business relations and that 
better days are coming. For this we 
will be thankful. Thankful should we 
be that peace rests over our nation while 
others are at war, that no great calamity 
has befallen our people, no terrible 
scourge swept over the land. 

With the gradual ingathering of the 

mighty forces and setting them at work 
to do service for mankind, rich and poor 
alike, there is coming a broader and bet- 
ter humanity. It shows itself in the 
grand philanthropic work all over the 
land, the hospitals erected, the homes 
endowed, the humanitarian institutions 
established ‘and the organized charities 
found on every hand. Distance is being 
annihilated and the elbows of the world 
touch as men strive in the busy centers. 
Thankful should we be that steam and 
electricity are yearly being more com- 
pletely harnessed to do our bidding, 
thankful that the doors open wider 
every year for the boy and girl in hum- 
ble circumstances to secure as good an 
education as is possible for any, thank- 
ful still more that there are no barriers 
in the way of any aspiring young person 
who would stand at the forefront in any 
department, thankful that in the broad- 
ening processes resulting from this wealth 
of research and investigation, the rights 
and privileges of our brother man are 
becoming more sacred and inviolable. 
The spirit of true, fraternal brother- 
hood was never abroad in such volume 
as to-day and he who attempts to meas- 
ure the changes which have come dur- 
ing the past thirty years will be amazed 
at the progress made. Notin blind op- 
timism are we to accept these larger 
blessings, this broader life, but as an in- 
heritance secured to us through all the 
toils and struggles of the past and to be 
turned over to our successors richer, 
fuller, deeper in all its currents than to- 
day. Our faces are set forward—not 
back ward—to a larger life, not a smaller, 
and he who would catch the inspiration 
and be ready for the activities coming to 
his grasp must stand with open hand, 
thankful and hopeful. Only as the 
largeness of the life we are living is 
grasped can we accurately comprehend 
the relation or importance of the seem- 
ingly little details which are a part of 
our daily task. So let us seek for 
thankful hearts as we labor for daily 
bread and the greater comfort of home 
and dear ones. 





A Significant Item. 

There's a chance for a long sermon in 
the closing paragraph of the following 
item: 

Owing to a decrease in its receipts, 
the American Bible Society has been 
forced into a position where it must se- 
cure a large sum of money or cease its 
operations. Rumors to this effect have 
been in circulation for some time, but 
they have lacked confirmation until now. 
An appeal is to be made to the pastors 
of allthe churches in New York and 
Brooklyn next week for funds to carry on 
the labors of the society. The Bible 
House has been put on the market and 
Treasurer Foulke says that no reason- 
able price for it would be refused. The 
property is said to be worth more than 
$750,000. 

The cause of the present troubles of 
one of the most famous religious organ- 
izations in this country seems to have 
been a gradual loss of interest. 





State Dairy Conference. 

The State Dairy Conference for 1897, 
at Bangor, December 1, 2 and 3, prom- 
ises to be of more than usual interest. 
One of the attractions of the programme 
is the lecture on “Bacteria and their Re- 
lations to Dairying,’’ by Simeon C. Keith, 
Jr., of the Orin Douglass Butter Culture 
Company of Boston, on the evening of 
Thursday, December 2d.. This lecture 
will be illustrated with a stereopticon, 
and will present a new subject, and con- 
tain information of value to farmers and 
creamery men and of interest to all. 

There will be an attractive fancy ex- 
hibit of cheese and other dairy products 
by Boston parties; also elaborate fancy 
exhibits of butter by Maine parties. 
The indications are that the exhibit of 
dairy machinery will be very large, and 
it will probably include some implements 
never before exhibited. All interested 
in dairying should make special efforts 
to attend. 





One of the Many Letters Which Help. 

Mr. Editor: Atthe time I sent word 
to stop the Farmer I was feeling blue 
having had a hard time the past year, 
but when the next mail came it brought 
my Farmer and I was glad. Keep right 
on sending the good, cld paper. I guess 
your pay will come in due time, if not 
before. It is the best paper in the State 
for afarmer. Yours truly, 

Kennebunkport, Nov. 17, 1897. 





An important meeting of electric rail- 
road magnates was held in Lewiston, 
Saturday, looking to the more complete 
organization of all electric interests and 
the possible extension of lines. Present 
indications point to a great increase of 
broomstick trains in the near future. 








If anxious to go to Alaska Gold 
address A. M. Arnsirg, New York. 


A MAINE HORSE. 


When Mr. Jack Lyons nudged the 
writer a few months ago and said, “I 
have just bought a prize winner for the 
New York Horse Show,” we smiled and 
let the remark go as simply due to his 
natural enthusiasm over a good animal. 
The fact was noted that he took out of 
Maine thirteen of the best horses he had 
ever purchased. 

The great Horse Show is over, the 
best one ever held and Mr. Lyons has 
verified his predictions. A Maine horse 
purchased by him in Unity carried away 
the highest honors against sharp compe- 
tition. Following as it does after the 
honors won by Dash, the son of Messen- 
ger Wilkes, it brings the State into 
prominence among lovers of the best 
horses, 

The real sober work, says the New 
York Sun, in passing judgment upon 
the entries was begun at two o'clock, 
when a very large class of harness 
horses over 15 hands and under 15 hands 
3 inches were shown. It was a very 
pretty and interesting competition, with 
no fewer than 45 entries from all parts 
of the country. There were trotting- 
bred high steppers and descendants of 
the hackney tribe, and the admirers of 
both divisions were all agog with inter- 
est. It made the ring very crowded for 
the first five minutes, but the judges, 
Col. Edward Morrell of Philadelphia, 
and Messrs. W. C. Gulliver and George 
R. Read of New York, got to work at 
once and began the tedious process of 
weeding out the extra timber. 

Finally, all but six were discarded, 
and with plenty of room to show their 
paces, there was a chance to form an 
adequate idea of the merits of the half 
dozen which remained. The very showy 
imported chestnut gelding Storm King, 
owned and driven by Mrs. John Robin- 
son of Hull, England, was driven by his 
owner, and caught the sympathies of the 
crowd by the dash and go he displayed. 
It is safe to say that Storm King would 
have been adjudged the winner had the 
public vote been taken. Charles F. 
Bates was one of the half dozen which 
remained after the baptism by fire, and 
the only “‘Cholly” looked like a winner 
with his trotting-bred Coxey, one of the 
heroes of last year’s show. 

When it came down to the final act it 
was diamond cut diamond between the 
trotting-bred steppers. Mr. Widener 
showed a very rich-looking chestnut 
gelding, Von Harbinger, and, handling 
him in faultless style, finally carried off 
the blue for the Quaker City. Coxey 
was second, while Mitchell Harrison's 
Chestnut Hill Farm’s bay mare Consu- 
elo gave another award to Philadelphia 
by capturing the third ribbon. There 
was the wildest kind of applause for 
young Mr. Widener and his champion as 
they flew around the ring, and the en- 
thusiastic grooms all but lifted the driv- 
er from his seat after leaving the ring. 
Von Harbinger is by Harbinger, out of a 
Morgan mare, a chestnut gelding seven 
years old, and stands 15.1!¢ hands high. 





JUDGING. 


Only by and through some such dis- 
cussion as has been started by the Farmer 
will the subject of judging receive a 
proper degree of attention and reforms 
be established. Exhibitors have a duty 
as well as experts. They too often for- 
get that animals or products must be 
judged as they appear the day they are 
examined. 

The judge who “rests satisfied in the 
belief that time will vindicate his judg- 
ment” sadly fails to understand his duty. 
A judge is not hired to guess as to the 
development of an animal; he is em- 
ployed to pick the best animal before 
him as it stands. He is not in the ring 
to discount,the future and prophesy; he 
is there to decide on present demon- 
strated form. Especially is this the case 
in a dairy calf. Omniscience only can tell 
the outcome of a dairy calf. Develop- 
ment always should count against prom- 
ise. A matured animal of merit in a 
progeny class always has the advantage 
of a young animal of promise. Uniform- 
ity in a progeny class is always of second- 
ary consideration as against outstanding 
and demonstrated individual exceHence. 
A progeny group containing a matured 
bull and cow cannot show the uniformity 
of a bunch of small calves. 

The practice of discounting the future, 
such a favorite with some judges, must 
be driven from the show yard. A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Matured excellence always overbalances 
immature promise. The judge isa judge 
of the evidence before him and not a 
prophet. In this same arena at Syracuse 
a few years ago a judge announced that 
he was giving first prize to the worst 
heifer in the ring because he believed she 
would be the best on maturity! It is 
the same principle. It is nothing more 
nor less than a farce. 





Something Like Old Times. 


Mr. W. H. Chick & Son, So. Monmouth, 
are not only good farmers, but breeders 
of full-blood Herefords. In their barns 
may be seen a pair of 3-year olds 6 ft. 6 
in. and one pair 4 years old 6 ft. 8 in., 
two pairs of 2-year-olds 6 ft, one pair 
yearlings 5 ft. 6 in. and three pairs of 
steer calves. They also have five pure- 
bred Hereford cows, three yearling 
heifers, nine grade Jersey cows, one 
grade Hereford and three grade heifers. 
This year from two acres of corn they 
have husked 225 bushels of ears. Such 
farming pays. 





The announcement is made that be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent. of the teachers 
taking the examination for the State cer- 
tificates have passed successfully. That 
was to have been expected. Everybody 
having any acquaintance with Maine 
schools knows that Maine teachers al- 
ways take high rank, and are in demand 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and other 
states. Those who cry down the stand- 
ard of our schools are simply aiding in 
driving the best teachers away from 
home. 





Fresh cut flowers from the best green 
houses in Maine and Boston, or rich 
floral designs can be secured at all times 
at Chas. K. Partridge’s Drug store, oppo- 





site post office. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


—J.R. Peacock of Gardiner has been, 
and is now, quite largely engaged in the 
bee business. He uses the Sawyer hive. 
Mr. Peacock says there is money in the 
business, rightly handled. 

—William A. Monroe of Belfast, tried 
the experiment this year of sowing al- 
falfa and crimson clover and is so well 
satisfied with the result that he intends 
to continue their use. 

—Good cows are in demand at high 
prices. John Merrows, Larone, recently 
refused $100 for two cows with their 
calves. It is needless to say that they are 
choice ones. 

—A few days ago Mr. Nathan Batch- 
elor of Dover, who is eighty-seven years 
old, in three hours and a quarter pitched 
away from a threshing machine, the 
straw from which seventy-two bushels 
of grain were threshed. 

—In view of a feeling of fear regard- 
ing the sale of cotton seed meal the sale 
of gluten meal has very largely increased 
during the past year, though Maine has 
not swung away from the old ration as 
have other New England States. 

—Mr. O. W. Littlefield, Chelsea grows 
the bald barley for which a subscriber 
asked in alate issue. The original seed 
came from Brazil a few years ago. He 
finds the yield to be about twenty-five 
bushels tothe acre, sixty pounds to the 
bushel. 


—The corn factory at Foxcroft has 
finished labelling and shut down, the 
last carload being shipped Friday. There 
were 365,000 cans packed this year and 
all have been shipped; none have been 
sold at the factory. Supt. Dill has 125 
acres secured for next season and hopes 
to increase to 200 or more. 


—One of the Auburn dealers declares 
that the lambs from Prince Edwards Is- 
land are superior to Maine grown, prob- 
ably because of the increased attention 
to breeding and the excellence of the 
pasturage. Can it be also that the feed- 
ing of roots has anything to do with the 
result? 

—E. L. Houghton of Fort Fairfield, 
raised 10,000 barrels of potatoes the 
present year and planted 37 different 
varieties. He had 260 acres of tubers all 
on land practically new, and” located 
about five miles from Fort Fairfield. He 
says that he shall hold the greater part 
of his crop until later when he expects 
there will be an advance over present 
prices. 

—Hon. I. C. Libby has at his sheds at 
Waterville 1000 sheep which he is to 
winter and which is said to be the 
largest number ever housed by one man 
in Central Maine. These animals are 
consuming, besides a large amount of 
hay daily, 20 bushels of corn. All are in 
grand good shape and before spring a 
fine lot of fat sheep will be sent to 
Brighton. 

—Libby and Weyler have this season 
purchased and brought out of Northern 
Aroostook over six hundred head of cat- 
tle, shipping to Bangor, and then driv- 
ing across the country intending to sell 
as farmers might purchase. So freat 
has been the demand, because of the 
large crop of hay, that every head has 
been sold before the town of Clinton 
was reached. Who says the farmers 
don’t want beef cattle? 


—Charles Hanson of Palmyra has two 
grade Jersey cows of which he has rea- 
son to be proud. He says that from July 
20 to Oct. 7—77 days—they made 203 
pounds of nice butter, besides furnishing 
sufficient milk and cream for a family of 
for, including company, and all on pas- 
ture feed. In one week, they made 234¢ 
pounds. Mr. Hanson sends much of his 
butter to Portland. These cows should 
pass the 300 lb. mark. 

—At the annual meeting of South Ken- 
nebec Agricultural Society held at So. 
Windsor, Saturday, officers were elected 
as follows: President,Hon. C. F. Achorn, 
Cooper’s Mills; secretary, Arthur N. 
Douglass, Chelsea; treasurer, J. S. Gray, 
South Windsor; trustees, H. D. Cooper, 
South Windsor; B. F. Devine, White- 
field; A. N. Douglass, Chelsea; J. B. 
Ripley, Pittston; E. J. Malaney, South 
Windsor. The fixing of the dates for 
the next fair was left to the trustees. 


—State Land Agent Charles E. Oak, of 
Caribou, who was chiefly instrumental 
in having Aroostook farmers try the ex- 
periment of raising barley for brewing 
purposes, from which malt is made, is 
much pleased with the results this year. 
He says that last spring a car load of 
seed was sown by the farmers who 
wished to try the experiment and that 
about 10,000 bushels of excellent quality 
had been raised which have sold for 45 
cents per bushel. As the yield is from 
thirty to forty bushels the net income is 
not large. Aroostook will stick to pota- 
toes. 

—Cable advices of Nov. 20, to George 
A. Cochrane from the principal markets 
of Great Britain, give butter markets as 
active on finest descriptions only. Fresh 
landed parcels of Australian selling at 
221¢@23c and fair to fine at 19'¢@21\¢c. 
American selling slowly; quality not fine 
enough to meet the demand and sales 
can only be made at 17@19c. Demand 
good for common grades, which are light 
in supply. Cheese markets continue 
dull and dragging; very little business 
passing. Finest American and Canadian 
offering at 83,@914c. 

—Sophona 76110, dropped Aug. 14, 
1891, owned by C. I. Hood, weighed Oct. 
26, 1897, 664 Ibs. She was tested for the 
7 days ending Oct. 25, and gave 247 Ibs., 
13 oz., of milk that churned 16 lbs., 34 
oz., of butter ready for market. She 
gave in 19 days 672 lbs., 13 oz., that be- 
ing 8 lbs. more than her weight. She 
gave in one month 1087 lbs., 13 oz. Her 
daily ration during the test was 4 Ibs. 
bran, 1 lb. corn meal, 3 lbs. ground oats, 
1 Ib. oil meal, with hay ad libitum and 
run during the day in a field from which 
we had harvested two crops of hay. 
Assuming that she ate 10 lbs. of hay 
per day, she consumed daily 1.48 Ibs. 
digestible protein, 8.31 lbs. digestible 
carbohydrates, .44 of a lb. of digestible 
fat. Nutritive ratio, 1 to 6.4, at a cost 
for feed per pound of butter of 6 cents. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 





City News. 


County News. 








—It costs the Government $7,046.19 for 
free delivery in Augusta. Who would 
vote to surrender this,one feature of our 
present postal system? 


—Some idea of the volume of pension 
money distributed in Maine may be gath- 
ered from the fact that on the next quar- 
terly day Augusta will disburse $825,000. 

—Dr. William McDavid, a well known 
citizen of Augusta, has been elected High 
Secretary of the Court of Foresters, to 
succeed Mr. Coffin, who committed sui- 
cide. 


—The spiritualists of Augusta have 
secured the services of Prof. H. D. Bar- 
rett, president of the N.S. A., and Mrs. 
Nettie Holt Harding, for a mass meeting 
at G. A. R. Hall, Augusta, on Dec. Ist. 

—A rich entertainment is promised the 
subscribers to tickets for the Shake- 
sperian Recital at the Congregational 
chapel, Monday evening, Nov. 29, by Mr. 
Geo. B. Williams of New York. 

—Farmers have found the Augusta 
market one of the best this year, the de- 
mand being active and prices good. This 
is what comes as the result of the wise 
business policy which is promoting home 
industries. 

—Special mention is made of the play- 
ing of Mr. Harry Blodgett at the Univer- 
salist church, Gardiner, by the local 
papers. He is an enthusiastic musician, 
a fine violinist and a son of Augusta in 
whose success all will rejoice. 

—At the late K. of P. Fair, Mr. C. B. 
Burleigh held the fortunate card calling 
for the fifty-dollar gold piece, and Hon. 
J. H. Manley one calling for a cord of 
wood. This suggests the goo@ old lady 
who exclaimed, ‘‘How true it is, as the 
Bible says, ‘Them that has, gits!’” 

—Well may our citizens take pride in 
the Augusta Loan and Building Associa- 
tion, which has just retired its second 
series, amounting to over $10,000. Each 
share had reached the value of $164.42, 
there having been paid in $119, the divi- 
dends per share amounting to $49.42. 
This makes a splendid showing for a 
well managed institution. 

—The winter time table of the Kenne- 
bec Steamboat Co. will commence Thurs- 
day, Dec. 2d, after which time their 
steamers will make but two trips per 
week, leaving Bath on Monday and 
Thursday, and Boston on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings. They do not expect to 
get up river after Nov. 30th, on account 
of ice. Soon as the river closes they will 
include Boothbay and Wiscasset in their 
winter route. 

—While the business men are doing 
much in the way of adding to the sub- 
stantial wealth of the city no opportunity 
should be lost to extend the circle of its 
influence. Ifa railroad to Farmington 
will bring business to the city it is an im- 
portant step to be taken. Hon. Leonard 
Wood, president of the Franklin, Somer- 
set & Kennebec railroad, accompanied 
by Frank W. Butler, Esq., one of the di- 
rectors of the road, have been over the 
route and state that in all probability a 
satisfactory understanding will be effect- 
ed between the two companies to build 
the road from here to Farmington early 
nextspring. The work between Farm- 
ington and New Sharon is practically 
completed for this winter and so far, up- 
wards of $10,000 have been paid out for 
work by the Franklin construction com- 
pany. By all means let’s work for the 
railroad. 

PERSONAL. 

—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Maine Central held in Portland, Friday, 
General Manager George F. Evans was 
elected vice president of the company. 

—QOn account of continued sickness, 
Col. A. W. Bradbury has resigned his 
position as United States Attorney for 
the district of Maine. His term would 
not have expired until the 28th of May 
next. Watch out now and note how the 
office will seek the man. 

—Itis hinted that Hon. W. J. Bryan 
will visit Maine another year. If so, he 
will be the greatest drawing card his 
party could introduce. Our people, 
without regard to party, would be glad 
of an opportunity to hear him. 

—Mr. W. E. S. Berry, who for the past 
five years has been bookkeeper in the 
Maine Central freight office at Water- 
ville, has resigned to accept a position 
in the office of the general auditor of the 
road at Portland. He commenced his 
duties in his new place Monday morn- 


ing. 








POLITICAL. 

—Regarding one point made in Sec. 
Bliss’s report there can scarcely be any 
difference of opinion in congress. Alaska 
must be given an assured and responsi- 
ble government without delay. An hun- 
dred thousand persons may seek shelter 
within her borders during the next 
spring and summer. They must be un- 
der the rule of law and order. 


John Wanamaker on Advertising. 
I never in my life used such a thing as 
a poster or dodger or hand bill. My plan 
for twenty years has been to buy so 
much space in a newspaper and fill it up 
as I wanted. I would not give an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper of five hundred 
circulation for five thousand dodgers or 
posters. 
If I wanted to sell cheap jewelry or 
run a gambling scheme I migbt use post- 
ers; but I would not insult a decent 
reading public with band bills. 
The class of people who read them are 
too poor to look to support in mercantile 
affairs. I deal directly with the pub- 
lisher. I say to him: 
“How long will you let me run a col- 
umn of matter through your paper for 
$100 or $500?” as the case may be. I let 
bim do the figuring, and if I think he is 
not trying to take more than his share, I 
give him thecopy. I lay aside the profits 
on a particular line of goods for adver- 
tising purposes. 
At first I laid aside $3,000; last year I 
laid aside and spent $40,000. I have 
doue better this year and shall increase 
the sum as the profits warrant it. I owe 
my success to newspapers, and to them 
I freely give a certain profit of my yearly 
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—Roderick McDonald, Readfield, has 
sold his store to E. C. Moffitt & Co., and 
the stock of goods to Leon O. Tibbetts. 

—Lewis Davis of Farmingdale, who 
bought the Allen farm in Pittston, has 
taken possession. 

—Mr. H. R. Smiley of Sidney is on g 
visit to friends in Massachusetts, where 
he will remain through the cold weather. 

—John Thomas, av aged citizen of Oak. 
land, was stricken with paralysis, Mon. 
day forenoon, and now lies in a critica] 
condition at the home of his son on Sum. 
mer street. 

—When Cabman Henry King, Gar. 
diner, went to his stable Thursday morn- 
ing, he discovered that sometime during 
the nigtit one of his horses had in some 
way broken a leg almost up to the thigh, 
the bone protruding from the flesh. [t 
is supposed that the animal fell while 
asleep in such a manner as to break the 
bone. 

—The annex or new building of 140x149 
of mill structure being built at the Hol- 
linsworth, Whitney Co.’s plant of Win- 
slow, under the contract to Purinton 
Brothers, is expected to be completed 
the 15th of December. This means that 
the extensive plant owned by the com- 
pany at Boston is to be moved to Win- 
slow, and with it will come quite a large 
crew. 

—The weave room in the woolen mil] at 
Vassalboro, which has been running 
over time has returned to schedule time 
to the relief of the tired weavers. About 
30,000 yards is the weekly output.—Five 
of the six new houses built by W. T. 
Reynolds are now completed and are 
models of their kind. They are piped 
with water and the walls and ceiling 
are hard finished throughout.—The fal] 


term at Oak Grove closed Nov. 18. The 
winter term will commence Nov. 30. 
—According to Hox. I. C. Libby of 


Waterville, the season of 1898 will be 
the greatest year in the history of electric 
railroads in Maine. The firm composed 
of Messrs. Libby and Gerald will build 
80 miles of road in Maine next season, 
besides an extension to their Ports- 
mouth, Kittery and York road in New 
Hampshire. The principal lines to be 
built will be the Penobscot Central and 
the consolidation of the Bath, Brunswick 
and Lewiston roads. 

—Fuller Dingley of Gardiner died, 
Thursday morning, after a lingering ill- 


ness, aged 65 years. Mr. Dingley came 
to Gardiner in 1865, and formed a part 
nership with his brother, the late Hon 


James Bb. Dingley. He was a_ public 
spirited man, and was during several 
years a member of the city government 
He was a lieutenant in a Rhode Island 
regiment during the late war, and was in 
several rebel prisons from July, 1863, to 


December, 1864. He leaves a widow, a 
son and a daughter. 

—Saturday evening the fine buildings 
of Davis M. Gower, Readfield Corner, 
were destroyed by fire, and Mr. Gower 
lost his life. The first intimation the 
family had of the fire was when Miss 
Belle Gower opened the kitchen door 
and a cloud of smoke met her gaze. Call 


ing to her father, a man 77 years of age, 
who at this time was inthe dining room, 
he went into the kitchen, but being lame, 
fell on the floor. In the daughter's at- 
tempts to assist him, her lamp went out 
yand she was directed by her father to 
sound the alarm. Not answering to her 
call after she gave the alarm, she at- 
tempted to find him, but the smoke was 
so dense that she could not, and he 
perished. The buildings were valued at 
$2000, and there is an insurance of $1000 
on them, and $500 on the furniture. A 
few years since Mr. Gower moved to 
this village from Winthrop and had 
these buildings put in first class repair. 
—There has lately been hauled from 


the granite quarries in Hallowell a block 
twenty-two feet square and sixteen 
inches thick, weighing more than fifty 


tons, which when dressed will form the 
top of a tomb, which the Hallowell 
Granite Co. is now building for Million- 
aire Mackay of New York. It required 
36 horses and 20 men to haul it to the 
landing where it will be shipped, no car 
being large enough to take or hold it. 
This granite chip is unique only in di- 
mensions, not weight. The base of the 
Wentworth monument at Chicago, made 
by the same concern was eighteen feet 
square and two feet thick. In a shed 
near where the sheet was perched which 
I have tried to describe were three 
pieces, destined for fluted columns which 
must weigh 40 tons apiece. On the roof 
of the Mackay tomb will rest another 
slab sixteen feet square, then another 
still smaller and so on till thirteen taper- 
ing blocks surmount the work. Over all 
will tower a beautiful granite cross of 
size to match the edifice and at the cor 
ners will be tremendous vases. 





ACCIDENTS. 


While gunning Friday afternoon, in 
company with David Sawyer of Rock- 
land, Joseph Tecar, aged about 25 years, 
was instantly killed. Sawyer states that 
he had placed the gun upon the ground 
and was taking a drink, when he heard 
an explosion and then saw Tecar fall. It 
is supposed that the victim drew the gun 
toward himself by the barrel and the 
trigger caught on some obstruction. 
Isaac Storer, aged 70, a prominent citi- 
zen of Wells, while feeding bis cattle 
Thursday night, fell to the barn floor, 
breaking his skull. He died Friday 
morning. His son, Prof. Isaac H. Storer, 
is a prominent educator in Massachusetts. 
Ernest Churchill of Weld accidentally 
shot and killed himself Monday night. 
It is presumed that while carrying 4 
loaded shot gun he slipped on the ice 
and in falling, the weapon was dis 
charged. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 
———  ¢ 


Fire, early Sunday morning, burned 
Fred Pond’s restaurant on Front street, 
Bath. Loss, $2000; covered by insur- 
ance. 

Charles E. Capen’s sardine factory at 
Boothbay Harbor was destroyed by tire 
Friday morning. The loss will reach 
$25,000. Partially insured. Tbe cause 
of the fire is unknown. 

Sunday night the barn owned by Ar- 
thur Towne of East Dover, two miles 
from Sebec station was burned, with its 
contents, a horse, 25 tons of hay, a lot of 
grain and farming implements. The 
loss will amount to nearly $1000 with no 
insuranee. 





Every one who possibly can should at- 
tend the Farmers Institutes held all over 
the State. Those who do not attend 
miss not only an opportunity for ex- 
tended influence and acquaintance, but 
surely one for increased knowledge and 
judgment. Such gatherings are of im- 
mense value and should be increased, 
furnishing @# variety of speakers and 
topics. Attend the Institutes. 





Senator George F. Hoar bas written 
three articles for The Youth’s Companion 
describing a boy’s life in Concord sixty 
years ago, in which he gives not only 
graphic details of his own boyhood, but 
reminiscences of some of the famous 
men who lived in his historic town, in- 
cluding Emerson, Hawthorne and Tho- 
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intrinsic vatue of 
Hood’sSarsaparilla. 

Merit in medicine means tae powe: 
cure. Hood’s Sarsa parilia possesses ac 
and unequalled curative power and th 
fore it has true merit. When you 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it accord 
to directions, to purify your blood 
cure any of the many blood diseases, 
are morally certain to receive ben 
The power to cure is there. You are 
trying an experiment. It will make y 
plood pure, rich and nourishing, and t 
drive out the germs of disease, strengt 
the nerves and build up the wholesyst 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Js the best, in fact — the One True Blood Puri 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, M 


ed Do not purge a 
Hood’s Pills gripe. Al drugaists. 


WEAK LUNCS 


are benefited almost immediately, t 
cause of the trouble being dispelled, t 
diseased membranes healed and the « 
tire body invigorated and strengthen 
by the use of 


ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUN 
EMULSION {i 


Hypophosphite 
The petroleum which it contains is 
great healer for all broken down tiss1 
while the hypophosphites form a he 
ful element as a flesh creator, ner 
strengthener and blood purifier. It t 
all the good qualities of cod-liver 
without any of its objectionable featur 
being easy to assimilate and pleasa 
to take. 


Sold by all druggists. 50c. and $1.0 
Angier Chemica! Co., Alliston District, Boston 
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YN constructing a_ buildin 
‘+ you must begin at tl 
foundation. It is so with t 
“TL. F.” Atwood’s Bitte: 
They make stomach and 
gestion right, and thus furr 
vood material with which 
build. You will have a good 
strong body in which to dwell 


it you use “L, F.” 


35c. a bott'e. Avoid Imitations. 


‘Digestine 


(A MAINE WOMAN SAYS) 


“Is Worth its Weigvt in Gold.” 


“Icould neither eat ors eep by reas 
of Dyspepsia of 13 years’ standing. Tri 
doctors and everything I could hear of 
few weeks ago I began the use of Digestin 
and can now eat anything and sleep |i 
a lamb, It is worth its weight in gold , 
Mrs. Wa. Jonnson, Ea. Parsonstield, M 


At Druggists «5c a box. 
THE DIGESTINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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.... Dairy Feed.... 

"I\HE SAFEST and best feed for 


milch cows. Recommended and | 
endorsed by the Maine and Massachu- | 
setts State Agricultural Experiment | 
Stations. 

THIS STANDARD wmilk-producing 
feed has been on the market fifteen 
years and farmers feed it morning and 
night to their cows in moderate quan 
tities, through the spring and summer, 
with excellent results. 

Sold by Leading Grain Dealers. 

Sample and descriptive circular sent 
oy application. 


NORTON, CHAPMAN CO,, N. E. Agents, 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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Maine Board of Agriculture. 


State Dairy - Conventio 


In Y. M, ©, A. HALL, BANGOR, 
Dec, 2 
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Lennie Products. Stereopticon lectur 
ay evening. Music for evening: 


Apollo 


Se Quartette of Bangor. Admission free 
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ad for programme and premium list. 
B. W. McKzen, Sec’y, Augusta. 
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County News. 


—Roderick McDonald, Readfield, hag 
sold his store to E. C. Moffitt & Co., and 








| the stock of goods to Leon O. Tibbetts, 


—Lewis Davis of Farmingdale, whe 
bought the Allen farm in Pittston, hag 
taken possession. 


—Mr. H. R. Smiley of Sidney is on a 


.| visit to friends in Massachusetts, where 


he will remain through the cold weather. 

—Jobn Thomas, av aged citizen of Oak- 
land, was stricken with paralysis, Mon- 
day forenoon, and now lies in a critical 
condition at the home of his son on Sum- 
mer street. 

—When Cabman Henry King, Gar- 
diner, went to his stable Thursday morn- 
ing, he discovered that sometime during 
the night one of his horses had in some 
way broken a leg almost up to the thigh, 
the bone protruding from the flesh. It 
is supposed that the animal fell while 
asleep in such a manner as to break the 
bone. 

—The annex or new building of 140x146 
of mill structure being built at the Hol- 
linsworth, Whitney Co.’s plant of Win- 
slow, under the contract to Purinton 
Brothers, is expected to be completed 
the 15th of December. This means that 
the extensive plant owned by the com- 
pany at Boston is to be moved to Win- 
slow, and with it will come quite a large 
crew. 

—The weave room in the woolen mill at 
Vassalboro, which has been running 
over time has returned to schedule time 
to the relief of the tired weavers. About 
30,000 yards is the weekly output.—Five 
of the six new houses built by W. T. 
Reynolds are now completed and are 
models of their kind. They are piped 
with water and the walls and ceiling 
are hard finished throughout.—The fall 
term at Oak Grove closed Nov. 18. The 
winter term will commence Nov. 30. 

—According to Hon. I. C. Libby of 
Waterville, the season of 1898 will be 
the greatest year in the history of electrie 
railroads in Maine. The firm composed 
of Messrs. Libby and Gerald will build 
80 miles of road in Maine next season, 
besides an extension to their Ports- 
mouth, Kittery and York road in New 
Hampshire. The principal lines to be 
built will be the Penobscot Central and 
the consolidation of the Bath, Brunswick 
and Lewiston roads. 

—Fuller Dingley of Gardiner died, 
Thursday morning, after a lingering ill- 
ness, aged 65 years. Mr. Dingley came 
to Gardiner in 1865, and formed a part- 
nership with his brother, the late Hon. 
James B. Dingley. He was a_ public- 
spirited man, and was during several 
years a member of the city government. 
He was a lieutenant in a Rhode Island 
regiment during the late war, and was in 
several rebel prisons from July, 1863, te 
December, 1864. He leaves a widow, a 
son and a daughter. 

—Saturday evening the fine buildings 
of Davis M. Gower, Readfield Corner, 
were destroyed by fire, and Mr. Gower 
lost his life. The first intimation the 
family had of the fire was when Miss 
Belle Gower opened the kitchen door 
and a cloud of smoke met her gaze. Call- 
ing to her father, a man 77 years of age, 
who at this time was inthe dining room, 
he went into the kitchen, but being lame, 
fell on the floor. In the daughter’s at- 
tempts to assist him, her lamp went out 
and she was directed by her father to 
sound the alarm, Not answering to her 
call after she gave the alarm, she at- 
tempted to find him, but the smoke was 
so dense that she could not, and he 
perished. The buildings were valued at 
$2000, and there is an insurance of $1000 
on them, and $500 on the furniture. A 
few years since Mr. Gower moved to 
this village from Winthrop and had 
these buildings put in first class repair. 


—There has lately been hauled from 
the granite quarries in Hallowell a block 
twenty-two feet square and sixteen 
inches thick, weighing more than fifty 
tons, which when dressed will form the 
top of a tomb, which the Hallowell 
Granite Co. is now building for Million- 
aire Mackay of New York. It required 
36 horses and 20 men to haul it to the 
landing where it will be shipped, no car 
being large enough to take or hold it. 
This granite chip is unique only in di- 
mensions, not weight. The base of the 
Wentworth monument at Chicago, made 
by the same concern was eighteen feet 
square and two feet thick. In a shed 
near where the sheet was perched which 
I have tried to describe were three 
pieces, destined for fluted columns which 
must weigh 40 tons apiece. On the roof 
of the Mackay tomb will rest another 
slab sixteen feet square, then another 
still smaller and so on till thirteen taper- 
ing blocks surmount the work. Over all 
will tower a beautiful granite cross of 
size to match the edifice and at the cor- 
ners will be tremendous vases. 





ACCIDENTS. 


While gunning Friday afternoon, in 
company with David Sawyer of Rock- 
land, Joseph Tecar, aged about 25 years, 
was instantly killed. Sawyer states that 
he had placed the gun upon the ground 
and was taking a drink, when he heard 
an explosion and then saw Tecar fall. It 
is supposed that the victim drew the gun 
toward himself by the barrel and the 
trigger caught on some obstruction. 

Isaac Storer, aged 70, a prominent citi- 
zen of Wells, while feeding his cattle 
Thursday night, fell to the barn floor, 
breaking his skull. He died Friday 
morning. His son, Prof. Isaac H. Storer, 
is a prominent educator in Massachusetts. 

Ernest Churchill of Weld accidentally 
shot and killed himself Monday night. 
It is presumed that while carrying a 
loaded shot gun he slipped on the ice 
and in falling, the weapon was dis- 
charged. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 
———- 6 


Fire, early Sunday morning, burned 
Fred Pond’s restaurant on Front street, 
Bath. Loss, $2000; covered by insur- 
ance. 

Charles E. Capen’s sardine factory at 
Boothbay Harbor was destroyed by tire 
Friday morning. The loss will reach 
$25,000. Partially insured. Tbe cause 
of the fire is unknown. 

Sunday night the barn owned by Ar- 
thur Towne of East Dover, two miles 
from Sebec station was burned, with its 
contents, a horse, 25 tons of hay, a lot of 
grain and farming implements. The 
loss will amount to nearly $1000 with no 
insuranee. 





Every one who possibly can should at- 
tend the Farmers Institutes held all over 
the State. Those who do not attend 
miss not only an opportunity for ex- 
tended influence and acquaintance, but 
surely one for increased knowledge and 
judgment. Such gatherings are of im- 
mense value and should be increased, 
furnishing @ variety of speakers and 
topics. Attend the Institutes. 





Senator George F. Hoar bas written 
three articles for The Youth’s Companion 
describing a boy’s life in Concord sixty 
years ago, in which he gives not only 
graphic details of his own boyhood, but 
reminiscences of some of the famous 
men who lived in his historic town, in- 
cluding Emerson, Hawthorne and Tho- 
reau. 





THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. November 25, 1897. 





« Merit talks” the 


— 
it 
intrinsic value of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. F alks 


Merit in medicine means tae power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
and unequalled curative power and there- 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cure any of the many blood diseases, you 
are morally certain to receive benefit. 
The power to cure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It will make your 
blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Js the best, in fact— the One True Blood Purifier. 
prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Ee Do not purge, pain or 
Hood Ss Pills gripe. Alt drug Sts. 25¢e. 


WEAK LUNCS 


are benefited almost immediately, the 
cause of the trouble being dispelled, the 
diseased membranes healed and the en- 
tire body invigorated and strengthened 
by the use of 


ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUM 
EMULSION {i 


Hypophosphites. 
The petroleum which it contains is a 
great healer for all broken down tissue, 
while the hypophosphites form a help- 
ful element as a flesh creator, nerve 
strengthener and blood purifier. It has 
all the good qualities of cod-liver oil, 
without any of its objectionable features, 
being easy to assimilate and pleasant 
to take. 


Sold by all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 
Angier Chemical Co., Allston District, Boston, 
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constructing a _ building 
you must begin at the 
foundation. It is so with the 
«L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters. 
They make stomach and di- 
gestion right, and thus furnish 
good material with which to 
build. You will have a good 
strong body in which to dweli 
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if you use “L. F. 


35c. a bott'e. Avoid Imitations. 
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(A MAINE WOMAN SAYS) 


“ls Worth its Weigut in Gold.” 


“Tcould neither eat ors'eep by reason 
of Dyspepsia of 13 years’ standing. Tried 
doctors and everything I could hear of. A 
few weeks ago | began the use of Digestine, 
and can now eat anything and sleep like 
alamb., It is worth its weightin gol 
Mrs. Wa. Jonnson, Ea. Parsonsfield, Me. 

At Druggists «5c a box. 
THE DIGESTINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Maine Board of Agriculture. 


State Dairy - Convention 


In Y. M. ©, A. HALL, BANGOR, 





Dec, 24 and 3d, With Interesting Speakers. 


Large exhibit of dairy products and dairy 
eee, including elaborate fancy exhibits 
Th “airy products. Stereopticon lecture 
a ursday evening. Music for evenings, 

Pollo Quartette of Bangor. Admission free. 
Send for programme and premium list. 

B. W. McKgern, Sec’y, Augusta. 
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State News. 


General News. 


Married. 








A $250,000 contract for the Bath Iron 
Works makes al] Bath glad. It pays to 
get a reputation for thorough work. 

Sixteen new buildings erected at Lis- 
bon Falls this season is a good record for 
apy town. It means healthy growth. 

Amasa Ford, one of the leading citi- 
zens of Jefferson, died suddenly Thurs- 
day of heart disease. 

Work in earnest has again commenced 
on the Washington county railroad and 
the hopes of the faithful are hourly 
rising. 

Lewis King was thrice shot by Paul 
Berry, Friday afternoon, at Eustis, as 
the outcome of a long-standing feud. 
Both men are French Canadians but 
have lived there for several ye«rs. 

Rev. C. E. Harden died very suddenly 
of pneumonia Sunday night at North 
Appleton where he has been a county 
missionary for the past year. He was 
formeily pastor there and greatly be- 
loved by the people. 

The first passenger car went over the 
Northern railroad between Caribou and 
Limestone, Tuesday. When will Ells- 
worth hear the first cal], ‘‘All aboard for 
Eastport,.Steuben and other towns in 
Washington county?” 

Mrs. Lucretia Hutchins, who has been 
an inmate of the State prison for the past 
five years, was liberated Friday. Mrs. 
Hutchins belonged in Atkinson, Piscata- 
quis county, and was committed to prison 
for manslaughter, 

The Franklin and Megantic Railroad 
with all its equipments was sold, Tues- 
day afternooa. Its officers are Josiah S. 
Maxcy and P. H. Winslow of Gardiner; 
Horace F. Horton of Providence, R. 1.; 
and Leslie C. Cornish of Augusta. 

Bryant pond seems to feel the boom of 
prosperity, as Capt. John F. Dearborn’s 
large spool mill, which has been idle for 
the past two years on account of the de- 
pressed condition of the business of the 
country, has started up and will continue 
a good business through the winter. 

Deacon David R. Loring of Auburn 
celebrated his 100th anniversary Monday. 
He was born in Bath, Nov. 22, 1797, the 
year in which John Adams became Pres- 
ident. Deacon Loring made many for- 
eign voyages from Bath and other ports 
and afterward lived in Michigan fora 
number of years. Mr. Loring is able to 
walk out on pleasant days and can see to 
read and write without spectacles. 

While out chopping cord wood, Satur- 
day, one of the trees fell on Mr. Divley 
Gaogen of Woodland, breaking one of 
his legs in five places. This was done 
about 2 o’clock and it was 7 o’clock in 
the evening when he was discovered. 
There he lay, five hours, with his leg 
mangled in that shape, and was only dis- 
covered by one of the neighbors happen- 
ing to hear him calling for help. 

A sad drowning accident has just oc- 

curred at Spencer camp, Saturday, the 
victim being Charles Morehouse, who in 
company with Erwin Spencer and S. N. 
Spencer was on his way in a canoe to 
their camp on Nelbedus stream. They 
had proceeded about a mile and a quar- 
ter when Mr. Morehouse seeing a duck 
stood up in the canse to fire at it and 
losing his balance fell from the canoe 
into the river and was drowned. 
The death of Edward P. Coffin, Skow- 
hegan, one of the promising lawyers of 
Somerset county, by suicide, furnishes 
another illustration of the danger of 
speculation. With a career, peculiar in 
many ways, the ending is not as tragic 
as might have been under other circum- 
stances. Mr. Coffin was insured in the 
Foresters for $4,000, and the question 
now raised is whether this can be held 
to liquidate a part of his defalcation. 


Monday, Rev. J. L. Fischer of the 
Methodist church at Sprague’s Mills, 
took a dose of poison by accident and it 
was with difficulty his life was saved, as 
in looking for an antidote he took the 
wrong one and a worse poison than the 
first. Between the two he was in a des- 
perate condition, but took a large amount 
of hot water which acted as an emetic 
and saved his life. He will hereafter 
take a look at the label of every bottle. 
The Old Orchard Pier Co., Tuesday, 
awarded to the Berlin Iron Bridge Co. of 
Connecticut, a contract for the construc- 
tion of a steamboat pier, 1500 feet long, 
25 feet wide and to have a depth of 17 
feet of water at low tide. A mammoth 
pavilion will be erected on the pier. The 
work of construction will be begun in 
the early spring. This means that Old 
Orchard is to be made a mammoth sum- 
mer attraction for all classes. 

The latest estimate of the deer slaugh- 

tered in the State this season is that at 
least 10,000 deer will be killed, to say 
nothing of the moose and the caribou. 
The estimate is allowed to be a conserva- 
tive one, though the tigures are at least 
athird more than those returned last 
season. Its admitted that not even 
Maine, with its great deer reserves, can 
stand any such drain as this, and more 
legislation will be asked for to restrain 
sportsman. 
A. S. Bean of West Bethel, is a man 
who is not discouraged by what would 
appear to some as great obstacles. He 
lately purchased six lots of wild land in 
Mason and is now making a good road 
for any carriage summer or winter, 
through the woods connecting with his 
turnpike to Little pond. In winter he 
will cross the pond but is making the 
road on the west side for summer use. 
He will then have about two miles of 
good turnpike leading into his timber 
and can work it at any time of year. Mr. 
Bean is the owner of about thirty thou- 
sand acres. 





Brunswick Items. 
Robert P. Whitney, Esq., a prominent 
citizen of Topsham, died suddenly of 
heart disease, last Thursday, aged 78 
years. He was on the street a few hours 
previous to his death in his usual health. 
He was a native of Lubec and came to 
Topsham when twenty-one years of age 
and engaged in the grocery business in 
which he continued till three years since. 
He was also postmaster of Topsham for 
thirty years. 
Western apples are plenty in our mar- 
ket, but they lack the nice flavor and 
juiciness of Maine grown apples. 
A car load of upward of three hundred 
live geese and turkeys arrived here from 
Aroostook last week, also a carload of 
live chickens. 
Mr. Peter Woodward, aged 71 years. 
died suddenly Thursday. Mr. W. was a 
prosperous farmer, living on his farm 
alone since the death of his parents, 50 
years ago. He was often in the village 
selling the products of his farm, and 
although living the life of a hermit was 
very neat in his person and household 
affairs. 





The unconditional release of the Com- 
petitor prisoners is but another proof of 
the liberal policy which the new Spanish 
ministry intends to pursue in Cuba and 
its desire to cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States by removing a 
possible cause of friction. As the offence 
charged against the prisoners was more 
technical than real, and as prosecution 
might have led to further diplomatic 
protest, to say nothing of its affording a 
pretext for further attacks upon his gov- 
ernment, Premier Sagasta’s government 
has acted wisely as well as humanely in 


While trying to save the life of her 
six-year-old son Henry, Friday morning, 
Mrs. Arthur Fortin, 35 years of age, was 
struck by atrain near the village of St. 
Jean Baptiste, a mile from Valley Falls, 
R. I. Both mother and son were in- 
stantly killed. 

A well known senator declares that: 
“The prospects for the ratification of the 
Hawaiian treaty are excellent. The re- 
publicans will stand by it to a unit and 
many democrats will do likewise. 
think the necessary two-thirds vote will 
be secured. As to final legislation, espe- 
cially to a revision_of the banking laws, I 
cannot see how any such legislation can 
be passed”’ 

Friends of Mr. Gladstone are worried 
over the evidences of a general break- 
down which are beginning to show in 
England’s “grand old man.’’ His sight 
is failing fast, and the nerves and muscles 
of his face give him much trouble. His 
physicians have ordered him to goto 
the Riviera. An important literary work 
upon which Mr. Gladstone has been en 
gaged is stopped on account of his failing 
eyes. 

The inquest in the Laplante murder 
case was re-opened at St. Lipoire, Tues- 
day morning and Guillemet, the self 
confessed murderer was placed on the 
stand. It will be remembered that he 
was arrested at Biddeford and there 
confessed the crime. He refused to 
testify, however, and Tetrault, who 
Guillemet has implicated, was called. 
After hearing further testimony the cor- 
oners’ jury declared J. B. Guillemet 
guilty of the murder of his uncle, J. B. 
Laplante. Tetrault will be liberated. 

While Thomas M. Bram is anxiously 
awaiting the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the exceptions 
in his case, a great injustice is being 
done the members of the crew of the 
Herbert Fuller, in that they are still held 
as witnesses in the Charles street jail. No 
wonder they complain bitterly of their 
continued confinement, and are disgusted 
with the delay in the rendering of the 
decision. These men are not criminals 
and should not be so treated. 

Among the evidences of commercial 
life and activity may be classed the fol 
lowing: A series of articles which are 
attracting much attention in England, 
headed **Marching Backward,” have been 
appearing inthe Daily Mail. The writer 
has shown that Great Britain is falling 
behind in the great industrial race and 
has demonstrated how the United States, 
France and Germany can show increased 
exports to the amount of $105,000,000 in 
the twelve years extending from 1883 to 
1895. Itis further proved that the ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom in the same 
period decreased $45,000,000. Comment- 
ing upon this showing, the Daily Mail 
expresses the opinion that the main 
reasons for this falling off in British 
trade are want of business instinct and 
want of genuine patriotism, ‘as evi- 
denced by ship-owners carrying foreign- 
ers’ goods at lower rates than British- 
ers’.”’ 
Alfrado Laborde of New Orleans; Ona 
Melton of Kansas; William Leavitt of 
Bangor, Me.; William Gildea, a native 
of England, but a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, and Charles Barnett, 
a British subject, the master and mem- 
bers of the crew of the schooner Competi- 
tor, who were released last week from 
prison in Cuba, arrived in New York, 
Monday evening, from Havana. A\l- 
though in a deplorable condition on ac- 
count of their confinement in a filthy and 
unhealthy Spanish dungeon for 19 
months, and expecting daily during the 
whole of that time to be taken out and 
shot as filibusters, the five men were 
very happy when they landed there. 
The men wore the same clothes whick 
they had on at the time of their capture 
on April 25, 1896, at Berracos. Another 
equally happy passenger was Julio Ar- 
tegar y Quesada, the youag Cuban insur- 
gent who was ordered to be shot by Wey- 
ler, but was pardoned by Gen. Blanco, a 
friend of the prisoner’s father. 

One of the most disastrous fires in 
London’s history, since the great fire of 
1866, broke out in a large block of build- 
ings lying eastward of Alders Gate street 
and between that thoroughfare and Red 
Cross street, just after 1 o’clock, Thurs- 
day afternoon. For 444 hours the flames 
had their own way, and it was only after 
more than 100 engines had worked an 
hour that the chief of the fire brigade 
sent out the signal that the fire was 
under control. This was at 5.45 P. M. 
When the good news became generally 
known nearly 150 warehouses and a 
dozen or so minor structures had then 
vanished or remained only in blackened 
walls, a chaos of fallen girders and smok- 
ing piles of bricks and stone. The con- 
flagration was caused by the explosion of 
agasengine. The frightened operatives. 
with many screams, rushed to the roof 
of the building and thence crossed to 
other buildings, and effected their escape 
In less than a quarter of an hour the 
flames had enveloped the adjoining ware- 
house and then across the street to an 
enormous paper warehouse which was 
fully alight in less than ten minutes. By 
this time it was evident to the firemen 
that they were face to face with a great 
disaster, and a general alarm was sent 
out. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
disaster may be gained by an attempt to 
comprehend a loss of fifteen million 














dollars. 
This was 
a waste of 
tea which 
caused the 
world to 
shudder. 


If you would be sure 
of obtaining only the best 
and purest selected tea 
that money can buy, 
packed so as to retain its 
natural aroma, free from 
the contamination of the 
odors of surrounding ar- 
ticles, get 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas, 
They come only in pound 


and half-pound air-tight, 
tea-leaded forms. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


In this city, Nov. 22, Guy O. Vickery of Au- 
gusta, to Miss Bertha Estella Gray of Water- 


ville. 

8 In this city, John E. Jenkins to Miss Agnes 
mith. 
In this city, W. 8. Bushey to Miss Mary E. 


anlon. 
In this city, Nov. 18, Fred B. Hill of this 
city, to Miss Kmma A. Clark of Rockland. 

In Alewive. Nov. 10, W. Walter Day to Miss 
Neilie F. Taylor. é 

In Bangor, Nov. 10, Francis W. Bartlett to 
Miss Nancy A. Hosford; Nov. 17, Thomas J. 
Welch to Miss Margaret E. Cassidy, both of 
Bangor; Nov. 17, Edwin 8, Finnegan to Miss 
Nellie F. Quinn, both of Bangor. : 
arbor, Nov. 10, George H. Guptill 
to Miss Zena H Grace ’ 

In Belfast, Nov. 15, Fred W. Harford to Miss 
Annie M. Patterson, both of Belfast, 

In Biddeford, Nov. 10, Carlos H. McKenney 
to Miss Elizabeth E. Nichols. 

In Brewer, Nov. 17, Ulysses H. Walker of 
Orono, to Miss Blanche K. Burton of Brewer. 

In Bridgton, Nov. 8, Joseph B. Sargent to 
Miss Hattie M. York, both of Hiram. 

In Bucksport, Nov. 18, Louis Dolover to 
Miss Mary Lurvey, both of Tremont. ; 

In Camden, Nov. 10, Ralph Mears to Miss 
Ada Frye, both of Camden. 

In Carroll, Nov. 14, Otis W, Bradstreet to 
_— Laura M. Cleaves, both of Drew Planta- 

ion. 

In Damariscotta, Noy. 4, John M. Chellis to 
Miss Berthena_ M. Clark. 

In Dexter. Nov. 17, Albert H. Bentley to 
Miss Grace E. Greenwood. 

In Dov: r, N. H., Nov. 16, William W. Stev- 
ens to Mrs. Jessie 8S. Wing, both of wiston. 

In Eastport, Nov. 7, Israel Dean to Mrs. 
Evelyn Cook, both of Eastport; Nov. 12, Da- 
vid J. Taylor to Miss Abigail B. Hooper, both 
of Eastport; Nov. 23, Thomas H. Daggett of 
Eastport, to Miss Kathleen B. Mitchell of 
Campobello, N. 

In Elisworth. Nov. 3, William T. Jellison to 
Miss Abbie E Smith; Nov. 13, Byron 
Gatchell. Jr., to Miss Rosa B_ Treadwell. 

In Exeter. Nov. 8, Herbert L. Whittier of St. 
Albans, to Miss Carrie E. Quimby of Corinna. 

In Fairfield. Nov. 10, Rsiph Ernest Lincoin 
of Lewiston, to Miss Annie Laurie Soule, 

In Farminzton, Nov. 7, Allen F. Phillips to 
Miss Etta M. Swan. 

In Freeport, Nov. 3, Frank W. Rogers to 
Miss Lizetta M. Wilson, of Brunswick. 

In Hallowell, Nov. 15. Walter H. Nelson to 
Miss Alice M. Grover. 

In Hampden Corner, Nov. 10, Perley _Good- 
sit to Miss Mattie Littlefield, both of Hamp- 
den. 

Iu Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 17, Joseph A. Sen- 
ate of Haverhill, formerly of Marion, Me., to 
Miss Atice Robbins of Boston, formerly of 
Appleton, Me. 

n Holden, Noy. 17, Frank H. Spencer of 
Veazie, to Miss Etta S. Burton of Holden; 
Nov 18, James H. Corneil of Bangor, to Miss 
Sarah _L. Scott of Bangor. 

In Jackson, Nov. 8, Willis Philbrick to 
Miss Minnie E. Dyer, both of Thorndike. 

In Jackson Village, Nov.14, Sarkis Belinian 
to Miss Emily 8. Burgess, both of Monroe. 

In Lovell, Nov. 10, George L. Franklin of 
Norway to Miss Amy I. McDaniels of Lovell. 

In Lubec, Nov. 4, Ernest_Morong of Lubec 
to Miss Viola Barteaux of Deer Island, N. B.; 
Nov. 11, Edward Tennyson Brown to Miss 
Sarah Bibber Eldridge, both of Eastport. 

n Labec Ridge, Nov. 6, Albert A. Randall 
to Mi.s Maude Small. 

In Lynn, Nov. 10, George Herbert Barns of 
Lynn to Miss Mary Stuart Tuttle of Skowhe- 
gan. 

In Machias, Nov. 8,8. E. W. Greenstreet of 
Portland to Miss Nora B. Smith; Nov. 14, 
Eugene Chambers of Northfield to Miss Ella 
Berry of Marshfield 

In Machiasport. Nov. 8, Milton E. Heaton 
of Machias to Miss Bertha 8S. Higgins of Ma- 
chiasport. 

In North Haven, Me., Nov. 14, Chas. W. 
Turner of Boston to Miss Margaret L. Smith 
of Bangor. 

In North Lovell, Nov. 17, George L. Frank- 
lin to Miss Amy I McDaniels. 

In No:way, Nov. 6, James M. Seavey of 
Bethel to Mrs. Judith A. Brown; Nov. 10, A. 
A. Noyes of Greenwood to Miss Ida V. Herrick 
of Poland. 

In Northwest Harbor, Nov. 13, A’onzo R 
Callahan of Seal Harbor and Miss Mary A. 
Gordon of West Gouldsboro. 

In Orland, Nov. 9, William Heath to Mrs. 
Fannie Harriman. 

In Parkman, Nov. 7, Frank S. Murray to 
Mrs. Matilda Sanders. 

i Failips, Nov. 5, Will A. Rideout to Miss 
Ethel Mildred Allen. 

In. Pittsfield, Nov. 8, Joel G. Durgin to Miss 
Helen A. Robinson; Nov. 17, John H. Coffin 
to Miss Aurie F. Bickford, both of Pittsfield. 

In Portland, Nov. 10, Joseph W. Skinner to 
Miss Fanny Smith, both of — Portland; 
Noy. 16, Lewis H. Hutchinson to Miss Grace 
Ethel Blake, both of South Portland; Nov 
18, Walter S. Chase of East Boston to Miss 
Cora Pear! Card of Portland 

In Rangeley, Noy. 13, Richard A. Welch of 
Farmingto.i to Miss Marion E. Collins of 
Rangeley. 

In Richmond, Nov. 11, Frederick Mason of 
Portland to Miss Laura B. Dinslowof Augusta 

n Rockland, Nov. 13, Chandler F. Pierce to 
Miss Katie U. Perry. 

In Rockport, Nov. 12, Patrick J Gillick to 
Miss Faustina D. Pitts. 

In Saco, Nov. 15, Benjamin M. Bradbury to 
Mrs. Lillian A. Young, both of Biddeford. 

In Salmon Falls, Nov. 15, Simon G. Smith 
to Miss Mary Hughes, both of Biddeford 

In Searsmont, Nov. 15. James Ring of Pros- 
pect to Miss Fannie L. Toothaker of Sears- 
mon 

In Searsport, Nov. 14, William H. Reed, Jr , 
to Miss Lillie V. Lamphe., both of Stockton 
Springs. 

In Sherman, Nov. 15, Leslie Young to Mrs 
Jennie Lowe, both of Benedicta 

In Sioux Falls, 8. D.. Zephenia_O. Allen, 
formerly of Whitneyville, to Miss Mary 
Ricker. _ 

In South Paris, Nov. 10, Albert Abbott to 
Miss Frances A. Barrows. 

In South Waterford, Nov. 7, George C, Pack- 
ard to Miss Ethel C. Adams. 

In Springvale, Nov. 3, Edgar R. Boothby 
to Miss Maude R. Goodwin. 

In Steubon, Nov. 6, Elmer E. Leighton to 
Miss Ida Leighton, both of Steuben. 

In Webb, Nov. 8, Elmer Payne to Mrs. Ada 
Phillips, both of Weld. 

In West Athens, Nov. 14, Charles L. Corron 
to Mrs. Eva L. Chase, both of Bingham. 

In West Peru, Nov. 7, George V. Child to 
Mrs. Emma C. Card. 

In Windham Hill, Nov. 8, Manuel Thomas 
to Miss Ella F. Newbegin. 

In Winter Harbor, Oct. 10, Amos G. Leigh- 
ton to Miss Rhoda A. Pettee. 





Died. 
In this city, Nov. 20, Mrs. Irene E., wife o 
Thos. H. Colby, aprender 
In this city, Nov. 18, Edwin N. Egery of 
Bangor, aged 50 years, 10 months. Geil 
7a 


In Bangor, Nov. 18, Hugh D. 
aged 35 years; Nov. 11, Mrs. Rosanna 





her. 
ardi- 
man, aged 88 years; Nov. 17, Mrs. Della May, 
wife of Sherman Staples, aged 32 years, 4 
months; Nov. 13, Fritz William Christensen, 
aged 16 years; Nov. 19, James William, son 
of John F. and Elizabeth Delaney, aged 22 
years, 5 months. . 

In Bath, Nov. 10. Charles E. Hebbard, aged 
62 years; Noy. 15, Frank Williams, aged 40 
years; Nov. 17, Hugh McKay, »ged 68 years, 
5 months; Mark Ames, aged 75 years, 7 
months.‘ 

In Braintree. Mass., Nov.17, Geo. B. Lunt, 
only son of Frank G. and Camela B. Lunt, 
formerly of Bangor, Me., aged 18 years, 10 
months. 

In Brownfield, Nov. 4, John Perkins, aged 
84 years, 4 months; Nov. 11, Mrs. Lyman Mc 
Lucas, aged abort 42 years 

In Buxton, Nov, 13, Gardiner Flood, aged 
87 years, 6 months. 

In Camden, Nov. 11, Wilson Carter, former- 
ly of Belfast, aged 72 years, 4 months. 

In Campobello, Nov. 14, William Lank, 
aged 77 years. 

in Corinth, Nov. 13, Edgar Haines, son of 
George H. Haines, aged 21 years. 

In St. Joseph’s Home, Deering, Nov. 15, 
Mrs. Ann, widow of James McKenney, aged 
80 years. 

In_ Dexter, Nov. 10, Mrs. Pamelia Haines, 
aged 76 years. 

in Ellsworth, Nov. 10, Silas I. Grant, aged 
62 years. | 

In Farmingdale, Nov. 12, John A. Glidden, 
aged 74 years. 

n Farmington. Nov. 14, Octavius Colkeau, 
aged 28 years; Nov. 14, Mrs Mary Ann Lam- 
bert, aged 79 years, 10 months. 

In Florida, Nov. 8, Charles Erickson, son of 
Andrew and Hattie Erickson of Portland, 
aged 19 years, 10 mont? s. 

In Glenburn, Nov. 15, Ansel L. Woodman, 
aged 78 years. 

In Gray, Nov. 11, Sarah G., wife of William 
R. Simpson. is 

In Hartford. Me., Nov. 9, M. Ellen, wife of 
Isaac E. Thurlow, aged 54 years, 11 months. 

In Hermon, Nov. 14, Mrs. Mary A Tebbetts, 
widow of Calvin T. Tebbetts, aged 88 years, 
7 months. ° 

In Livermore Falls, Nov. 15, Mrs. Clara 
Cram, aged 65 years. 

Iv Lyman, Nov. 11, Mrs. Sarah J. Mitchell, 

ed 58 years. 

n Newport, Nov. 10, Charles Sawyer, aged 
84 years. 

In North Bangor, Nov. 16, Mrs. Hannah 
Kincaid, aged 97 years, 4 mouths. 

In North Fairfield, Nov. 12, William Pad- 
doc, aged 82 years. 

In Portland, Nov. 13, Martin Joseph, son of 
William and May Skerritt, aged 3 years, 2 
months; Nov. 14, Fred E. Murphy, aged 19 
years, 3 months; Nov. 14, Margaret Ellen, 
youngest child of Patrick J. an Mary Flah- 
erty, 1 year, 4 months; Nov. 13, M. Ella, 
daughter of Martha and the late Rufus W. 
Thaxter; Nov. 13, Joseph Rumery, aged 77 

ears, 1 month; Nov, 9, Allen A., only son of 

ucy M.,and the late Augustus A. Ban; 
4 yars. two months; Nov. 14, Marv E. 
rosby, aged 34 years; Nov. 15, Julia A. Mar- 
tell; Nov.15, Miss Mary A. on, aged 
46 years; Nov. 17, Margaret J., wife of John 
p a dey, aged 26 years.9 months; Nov. 16, 
Edmond, infant son of Patrick and Hannah 
C 6 months, 17 days; fiev. a7. 

Nov. 




















liberating the accused. 
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In the shape ot 

a postal card to 

EASTMAN 

BROS. & 

BANCROFT 

Portland, Me.. 
will bring you by return mail, 
samples of or information about 
anything in their immense 
stock, 

It’s a 


Quick — Easy — Safe — Cheap 
way to buy Dry Goods. 


This firm have a thirty- 
years’ reputation, for honest 
dealing. They keep Dry and 
Fancy Goods of every sort and 
Men’s and Women’s Furnish- 
ings. Dress Goods and Silks 
are two leading departments. 


BARGAINSSIN BLACK DRESS GOODS 
WHICH SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES, 
eg ee 


Novelty —one piece of a style—42 to 46 
inches wide, smooth, fine finish, beauti- 


ful shade of black. 
25 Twenty pieces Black all 
Cy wool India Twill Serges— 


handsome jet Back—fine, soft and full 
of wear. Extraordinary bargain at the 
price we ask. 


EASTMAN BROS. & BANCROFT 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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Save 


EYES TESTED 


Without charge, and glasses fitted at 


reasonable terms. 


GUY O. VICKERY, 


Your 


SKILLED OPTICIAN, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


Eyesight! 





ALL DRINK !? 


Great Bargains-~pc, cee fs 5 


WARRANTED TO SUIT, OR CAN BE RETURNED. 


G. W. WADLEIGH, Choice Grocer, 165 Union Bl’k, Water St., Augusta 











Youll be Enthusiastic 


When you learn how many and how valuable are the ad- 
vantages that attend the use of these famous Separators, 
Does the advantage of getting more cream out of your milk 
than by any other means count for anything with you? 
Does the advantage of better butter quality count for any- 
thing? Does an increase of 15 per cent. more butter mean 
anything to you? If so, you should investigate the 


this. 
good, 
pletely, 


Write us 
will glad 
ments. 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


There is not a better separator in the world than 
Dairymen who have tried several and con- 
ducted comparative tests, say there are none so 
g It is a fact that the Improved United 
States Cream Separator separates the crearn come= 


any other, 
cleans easily. 
you can about it? 


send FREE 
gents wanted where we are not represented, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 


IMPROVED 


and does it quicker and at less cost than 
It runs easily, operates easily and 
Isn’t it to your interest to learn all 






for Catalogues and further particulars, which we 
Beware of imitations and infringe- 








Hundreds of Children and adults have worms 
but are treated for other diseases. The symp- 
toms are :—indigestion, with a variable ap- 
etite; foul tongue; offensive breath ; hard and 
ull belly with oecasional gripings and pains 
aboutthe avel; heat and itching sensation in 
the rectum and about the anus; eyes heavy and 
du)l; itching of the nose; short, dry cough; 
grinding of the teeth; starting during sleep; 
slow fever; and often in children, convulsions. 





Want the Nice Perfumes, 


Or have colds get U.S. Gold 



















TRUE'S 


PIN WORM 


ELIXIR 


is the best worm remedy made. 
It has been in use 46 years, 
is purely vegetable, harmless and effectual. 
Where nc worm: are present it acts as a Tonic, 
and corrects the condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and bowels. A positive 
cure for Constipation and Biliousness, and a val- 


TRACE MARK 


(eLseeLisssssssssssssssssssstssdn 


N 
uable remedy in all the common complaints of N ! 
children. Price 350. Ask your druggist for it. 
Dr. J. F. TRUE & CO., Auburn, Me. N 
Special treatment for Tape Worms. Write for free pamphlet 
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Partride’s Drug Store, 


Opp. Post Office 


ALL Colognes, Toilet and Fancy ALL Cough Cure That’s the 
Goods for presents that are best. Large bottles 25 ots. 
THE in WHO Made at 
. ‘ s 5 
GIRLS | Partridge’s Diug Store.| _ COUGH Paitridge’s Drug Store, 
—-= 

rl “ oak uaeek. Their prescrip a 
ALL cines — —_ any - ALL i At. 
relied on when bought at by skilled apothecaries, goto 


Partridge’s Drug Store, 


Opposite Post Office. 





Whomake their lady friends 
sweet presents buy the nice 
Confectionery, Chocolates 
and Bon Bons, sold at 


Partridge’s Drug Store. 


Nice Fresh Flowers for any 
occasion get them at 


Partridge’s Drug Store, 


Opp. Post Office. 





\| ALL 


THE 


FARMERS 


Buy their drug store sup 
plies, Thermometers, Poc' et 
Books, Dyes, Sulphur, Oils, 
Acids, Insect Powder, etv.,at 


Partridge’s Drug Store. 


Hot Water Bags, Svringes, 
Atomizers, Nursing Fittings 
and Rubber Goods, buy at 


Partridge’s Drug Store. 





iJ 

Electro Rheumatic Cure! ___ se 

A POSITIVE CURE WITHOUT DRUGS, 

The Wonderful Electro Plates cure Rheu- 
matism and all nerve trouble without any in- 
convenience to wearer. They have cure 
thousands and will cure you. The price is in 
the reach of all. Don’t buy an im tation, but 
insist on having Electro. If your druggist | 
has not got them will mail a set on receipt | 





of 50c. ELECTRO RHEUMATIC CO., 
1831-1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Cash Pid: Od Books, 


We will pay cash for Maine Reports, Acts 
and Resolves, Appleton and Plaisted’s Di- 
g~st, Coffin’s Digest, and Revised Statutes 
1883. Write A, care Maine Farmer. 5itf 





—FOR— 


ALL 
THE 


SMOKERS 


Who smoke nice cigars, or 
pipes of good tobacco, buy 
such at 


Part:idge’s Drug Store. 





who want Best Fresh Relia- 
ble Drugs at Bottom Prices 
£0 to 


Partridg’s Post ‘Bhice. 











EVERYBODY ¢ 


KNOWS AND PATRONIZES 


HAS. K. PARTRIDGE’S 


Old Reliable Drug Store, Opp. Post Office, Augusta. 
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OAISERS He MEAT WITH. £ 
KRals ch UID EXTRACT or SMOK 
Cikcutan. E. {QUID E & BRO. Mara 








$5 Hand Bone, Shell,Corn 
& Grit Mill for Poultrymen. 


tter. Pow ilis. 
Daley Gone Oye erconinie ree. 


WILSON BROs., Easten, Pa. 
| “s. vo. VW hitehouse, 


Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in Real 
170 Water t.. Aneusta Me. 
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Fully Illustrated. 
Established 1827. 
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Statesmen. 


Hon. THOMAS B. REED 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR 

THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE 


Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN 


Gen. A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. 


Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE 


Hon. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. 


Other Eminent Contributors. 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 








cators, 


ORE than two hundred 
of the foremost States- 
men, Men of Science, Edu- 


Travelers, Story- 


Writers, and Men of Letters 
will give their best efforts 
to charm, instruct and help 
the readers of The Com- 


panion 


during 1898. 


Each weekly issue of The Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume 
of 175 pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value that characterize this popular paper. 


The Youth's 
Companion 


“EVERY WEEK A NEW COMPANION.” 


’ That The Companion has endeavored to increase its value and interest will be apparent from the 
following partial list of Contributors engaged for its next volume: 


Men of Science. 


Prof. NATHANIEL S. SHALER 


Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE 
Prof. M. G. PUPIN 

JOHN BURROUGHS 
PERCIVAL LOWELL 


Dr. 


RUDYARD KIPLING F. R. STOCKTOV 
W. D. HOWELLS I, ZANGWILL 
OCTAVE THANET MAX O’RELL 


Men of Action. 
Lieut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U. S. N. 


Rear-Admiral PIERCE CROSBY, U.S.N. 
Rear-Admiral A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 


Twelve-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 


WILLIAM PARK 


Lieut. H. D. WISE, U.S. A. 


MARY E. WILKINS 
LILLIAN NORDICA 


Journalists. 
ARTHUR HOUGHTON 
JACOB A. RIIS 
ALVAN F. SANBORN 
POULTNEY BIGELOW 
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[CONTINUED.] 


Kathleen leaned forward toward him | 


anxiously. ‘‘Oh, for heaven’s sake,’’ she 
cried, clasping her hands, ‘‘don’t betray 
me, Mr. Mortimer. I have never breathed 
a single word of this to him, nor he to me. 
It was uncanny of you to findit out. I 
ask you as a woman, keep it—keep it sa- 
sred, for my sake, I beg of you!’’ 
Mortimer looked at her with the intens- 
est affection in his eyes. He spoke the 
plain truth. That woman was the one ob- 
ject in life on which he had set his heart, 
and without her his wealth was as worth- 
less dross to him. ‘‘Why, Miss Hessle- 
grave,’’ he answered, “what do you think 
Iam made of? Do you think I could sur- 
prise a woman’s secret like that and not 
keep it more sacred than anything else on 
earth? You must have formed indeed a 
very low opinion of me. Ican use this 
knowledge but for one aim and end—to 
do what I can toward making Willough- 
by’s path in life a little smoother and eas- 
fer for him. I wished to doso for hisown 
sake before. I shall wish it a thousand 
times more for your sake in future.’’ 
Tears stood in his eyes. He spoke ear- 
nestly, seriously. He was one of those rare 
men who rise far above jealousy. Kath- 
leen was touched by his attitude—what 
woman would not have been? For a mo- 
ment she half regretted she could not an- 
swer him ‘‘yes.’? He was so genuinely in 
love, so deeply and honestly grieved at her 
inability to love him. Of her own accord 


she took hishand. ‘‘Mr. Mortimer,’’ she 
said truthfully, ‘‘I like you better this 
minute than I have ever liked you. Ysu 
have spoken like a friend. You have spo- 
ken like a gentleman. Few men at such 
@ moment could have spoken as you have 
done. Believe me, indeed I am deeply 
grateful for it.’’ 

“Thank you,’ Mortimer answered, 
brushing his tears away shamefacedly. 

Americans are more frank about such 
matters than we self restrained Britons, 
“But, oh, Miss Hessleygrave, after all, 
what poor comfort it is toa man who asks 
your love, who loves you devotedly!’’ 

They turned with one accord and wan- 
dered back along the sands in silence to- 
ward the rest of the party. So far as Ru- 
fus Mortimer was concerned, that picnic 
had been a dead failure. ‘Twas with an 
effort that he managed to keep up conver- 
sation the rest of the afternoon with the 
mammas of the expedition. His heart had 
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ite facade of no particular time or style or 
fashion, which Kathleen admired so fer- 
vently, with its fantastic mixture of all 
elements alike—byzantine, oriental, ro- 
manesque, gothic, renaissance. ‘ Very 
mixed,’’ the canon murmured, holding his 
| head on one side, ‘‘very mixed indeed. I 
| can’t say I care for it. It’s so low and 
| ‘wguat. And how the mosaics disfigure it!’’ 
In answer to criticism like that poor 
| Kathleen had nothing to say, so she wise- 
| ly held her tongue. She knew when to be 
| silent. The canon strolled on, with Mrs. 
Hesslegrave by his side, past Leopardo’s 
bronze sockets, which still hold aloft the 
great flagstaffs of the republic in front of 
the marvelous church; past the corner of 
St. Mark’s, where stand the square pillars 
| from St. Saba at Ptolemais; past the main 
| gate of the palace, with its sculptured de- 
| sign of Doge Francesco Foscari, in cap and 
robes, kneeling in submission before the 
| lion of St. Mark: past the noble arcades 
| and loggias of the Piazzetta; past the two 
| huge columns in the seaward square and 
| down by slow degrees to the steps of the 
| Molo. Kathleen listened in wonder, half 
| incredulous, to his criticisms as he passed. 
| She was so little accustomed herself to 
anything save breathless admiration and 
delight at the glories of Venice that this 
strange attitude of cold blame seemed to 
| her well nigh unnatural. To think that 
any man should stand unmoved before the 
very faces of St. Mark and St. Theodore! 
At the Molo they called a gondola and 
xlided in it slowly down the Grand canal. 
The canon thought it had fallen off since 
the days of the Austrians. Half the pal- 
aces were worse kept, and the other half 
| were scraped and cleaned and redecorated 
throughout in the most ridiculous War- 
dour street fashion. He couldn’t bear to 
see Venice Blundell-Mapled. It was all 
quite depressing. But what astonished 
Kathleen the most was the singular fact 
that after passing the bend in thecanal by 
the Palazzo Contarini, the canon seemed 
almost entirely to forget in what city they 
were, though this was his first day for 30 
years in the sea born city, and looking no 
longer at churches or palaces began to 
gossip about the people he had left behind 
him in London. His world went with him. 
They might have been in Bond street or 
Rotten row for any notice he took of the 
Rialto or the Cad’Oro. He glided past the 
Fondaco without even a single word. He 
never deigned to givea glance to the School 
of St. Mark or the tower of San Zanipolo. 





received a very heavy blow, and he hardly 
sought to conceal it from Kathleen’s ob- | 
servant vision. 

Sad that in this world what is one man’s | 
loss is another man’s gain. Arnold Wil- 
loughy, seeing those two come back silent 
from their stroll along the sands together, 
looked hard in Kathleen’s face and then in | 
Mortii%er’s—and read the whole history. | 
He felt a little thrill of pleasure course 
through his spine like a chill. ‘*Then he | 
has asked her,’’ Arnold thought, ‘‘and she 
—she has refused him. Dear girl, she has | 
refused him! I can trust her afterall. | 
She prefers the penniless sailor to the rich- 
est man this day in Venice!”’ 

It is always so. Weeach of us see things | 
from our own point of view. Any other 
man would have taken it in the same way 
as Arnold Willoughby. But Kathleen | 
went home that evening very heavy at | 
heart for her American lover. He was so | 
kind and true, so manly and generous, she | 
felt half grieved in her heart she couldn’t | 
have said ‘tyes”’ to him. 


} 


! 


| CHAPTER X. 
H VISITORS IN VENICE, 

Canon Valentine stared about him in the | 

midst of the Piazza with a stony British | 
stare of complete disapprobation. He re- | 
jected it in toto. ‘‘So this is modern Ven- | 
ice?”’ he exclaimed, with the air of a man | 
who revisits some painful scene he has | 
known in its better days. ‘‘This is what | 
emancipated Italy has made of it! Dear 
me, Mrs. Hesslegrave, how altered it is, to 
be sure, since the good old times of the 
- Austrian occupation!’’ 

“Ah, yes,’’? Kathleen interposed, not 
entering into his humor, ‘tno doubt you 
see great changes, canon. You haven’t 
been here before since united Italy. How 
much lovelier it must look to you, now 
it’s really and truly Italian!’’ 

The canon gazed at her, full face, in the 
blankest astonishment. ‘‘Quite the con- 
trary,’’ he answered curtly. ‘I see very 
great changes, but they’re all for the 
worse. These pigeons, for example, they 
were always a nuisance, flying about un- 
der one’s feet and getting in one’s way at 
every twist and turn, but there are ten 
times as many of them now as there ever 
used to be.’’ 

“Why, I love the pigeons,’’ Kathleen 
cried, all amazed. ‘‘They’re so tame and 
familiar. In Egland the boys would throw 
stones at them and frighten them, but 
here under the shadow of St. Mark’s they 
seem to feel as if they belonged to the 
place and as if man was a friend of theirs. 
Besides, they’re so characteristic, and 
they’re historically interesting, too, don’t 


| about it. 


To Kathieen’s artistic soul it was alla 
strange puzzle. She couldn’t understand 
it. Had the man no eyes in his head that 
he could pass those glorious arcades, those 
exquisite balconies, without even looking 
up at them? 

**And you are going to tell us something 
about this Axminster pbusiness,’’ Mrs. 
Hesslegrave remarked after a pause as they 
reached the front of the arsenal on their 
circuitous peregrination, which Kathleen 
had arranged soas to take in at one round 
all the principal buildings. ‘‘Poor dear 
Lady Axminster! Has anything been done 
yet about this affair of the peerage?’’ 

“Oh, dear, yes,’ the canon replied, 
brightening up at the suggestion. ‘‘I was 
coming tothat. I intended to tell you all 
Haven’t you read it in the pa- 

pers? We’re in hopes at last we’re really 
going to get a definite settlement.”’ 

‘*That’s well,’’ Mrs. Hesslegrave echoed, 
with a sympathetic smirk. ‘‘What’s being 
done about it now? We haven’t seen a pa- 
per in this benighted place for weeks and 
weeks, don’t you know, except, of course, 
Galignani. It’s really quite dreadful how 
one falls behind the times about all the 
most important and interesting things that 
are going on in England!”’ 

The canon looked big. This appeal flat- 
tered him. He liked to feel he came primed 
with news about the best pedple. ‘*Well, 
we've taken the thing to the house of 
lords,’’ he said, with as much delight as if 
he were himself the appellant. ‘‘ Poor Al- 
gy has claimed the peerage on the ground 
that his cousin Bertie is dead, as I told 
you. We’ve reduced success to a practical 
certainty. The lords will adjudicate on 
his claim in a week or two, but it’s a fore- 
gone conclusion. I’m very glad, I must 
say, for Algy’s sakeand for his wife’s too. 
She’s a nice little thing, Mrs. Algy Red- 
burn!’ 

‘*My brother knows herslightly,’’ Kath- 
leen said, with a tolerant smile, ‘‘and 
seems to think a great deal of her.”’ 

“Oh, yes, she’s a charming woman,” 
Mrs. Hesslegrave interposed. ‘‘A most 
charming woman.’’ Mrs. Hesslegrave 
thought all peers and peeresses, actual or 
prospective, particularly charming—even 
more charming indeed than the rest of the 
people in the best society. 

The canon took no notice, however, of 
these interjected remarks. He severely ig- 
nored them. To say the truth, he regard- 
ed the entire Axminster connection as his 
own private property from a social point 
of view and rather resented than other- 
wisethe impertinent suggestion that any 

| one else in the world could have anything 
to do with them. ‘‘Yes, we’ve reduced it 


you know. They’re said to bethe descend- | to a practical certainty,”? he went on, lean- 


ants of the identical birds that brought 
Doge Dandolo good news from friends on 
shore, which enabled him to capture Crete 
and so lay the foundations of the Venetian 
empire. I just love the pigeons.’”’ 

“*T dare say you do,’’ the canon answer- 
ed testily, ‘‘but that’s no reason why they 
should be allowed to stroll about under 
people’s heels as they walk across the Piaz- 
ga. In the good old Austrian days, I’m 
sure, that was never permitted. Intolera- 
ble, simply! And then the band! What 
very inferior music! When the Austrians 
were here, you remember, Amelia, we had 
a capital bandmaster, and everybody used 
to come out to listen to his German tunes 
in the evening. The square was always 
gay with bright uniforms then—such beau- 
tiful coats—Austrian hussar coats—deep 
braided on either side and flung carelessly 
open. The officers looked splendid by the 
tables at Florio’s. Venice was Venice in 
those days, I can tell you, before all this 
nonsense cropped up about united Italy.”’ 

**But what could be lovelier,’’ Kathlcen 
exclaimed, half shocked at such treason, 
“than the Italian officers in their pictur- 
esque blue cloaks, the Bersaglieri especial- 
ly? I declare I always fall quite in love 
with them.”’ 

“*Very likely,’’ the canon answered. He 
Was never surprised for his part at any 
aberration of feeling on the part of young 


girls since this modern education craze. 


“But the 
You should 


It had unsexed women for him. 
lace is spoiled for all that. 


ve seen it at its best, before it was vul- | 


garized. Even St. Mark’s is gilded and 
furbished up now out of all recognition. 
It’s not fit to look at. Amelia, my dear, 
don’t you agree with me, the place was far 
— picturesque when the Austrians had 
it?’’ 

“Oh, very much more picturesque!’’ 

Mrs. Valentine echoed dutifully. She was 


ing back in his place in the gondola and 
staring hard at the water. ‘The crux of 
| the case consisted, of course, in the diffi- 
culty of proving that the man Douglas 
Overton, who shipped from the port of 
| London in the Saucy Sally—that was the 
name of the vessel, if I recollect aright— 
for Melbourne, was really the same man 
as Alberg Ogilvie Redburn, seventh Lord 
Axminstér. And it was precious hard 
| to prove satisfactorily, I can tell you, but 
Maria has proved it—proved it up to the 
hilt. Maria’s a very clever woman of the 
world, and she knows how to work these 
| things like a private detective. Her law- 
yer said to her in my hearing,‘Nobody but 
you, Lady Axminster, would ever have 
succeeded in pulling it through, but thanks 
| to your ability and energy and acumen 
not even the house of lords can have the 
| shadow of a doubt about it.’ And the 
| house of lords, you may take your affida- 
| vit, will doubt anything any mortal on 
earth could doubt to keep a claimant out 
| of a peerage if only they can manage it.” 
“But you think it’s quite safe now?’’ 
| Mrs. Hesslegrave asked, with interest. 
Anything that referred toa peer of the 
realm had for her mind a perfectly en- 
thralling attraction. 
| “Oh, dear, yes, quite safe. Not a doubt 
| in the world of it. You see, we’ve estab- 
| lished, in the first place, the fact that the 
man Douglas Overton really was Bertie 
| Redburn, which is always something. And 
|*we’ve established, in the second place, the 
complementary fact that the Saucy Sally, 
from London for Melbourne, went ashore 
on some wretched island nobody ever beard 
of in the Indian ocean, and that all souls 
| on board perished, including, of course, 
| the man Douglas Overton, who is Bertie 
| Redburn, who is the late Lord Axminster. 
A child can see it, let alone the privilege 
| committee.’’ 
| “]°m glad it’s going to be settled,” Mrs. 
Hesslegrave remarked, with unction. ‘‘It’s 
such a dreadful thing for poor Mr. Alger- 
non Redburn to be kept so long, 
no fault of his own, out of the money and 
title.’’ 
“Oh, dreadful,’’ the canon assented, 
“dreadful, dreadful, dreadful! But there! 
poor Bertie never hafl any conscience. 








was quite painful, the distressing views 
he used to hold on such subjects for a 
man in his postion. I always set it down 
to the gypsy blood in him. I’ve heard 
him say more than once he longed to be 
doing what he called something useful for 
the mass of the community. Long before 
he gave way to these abnormal longings 
and neglected his natural duties and ran 
away to sea he’s told me time and again 
he felt a sailor’s life was a life of undoubt- 
ed value and usefulness to the country. A 
sailor was employed in carrying commod- 
ities from one place where they were pro- 
duced to another place where they were 
wanted or enten or something—consumed, 
I think he caiied it—and nobody could deny 
that wasa good and useful thing for the 
people that consumed them. ‘Very well, 
Bertie,’ said I, half in joke, don’t you 
know. ‘Then why shouldn’t yon go your- 
self and carry coals to Newcastle or what- 
ever else may be the crying want in that 
line of the moment?’ never dreaming, of 
course, the poor silly boy would go and 
follow my advice, as he did to the letter. 
But there, these things come out all right 
in the long run. ‘There’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends,’ as Tennyson or some- 
body says—ah, thank you, was it Shake- 
speare?—‘rough hew them how me may,’ 
and that’s been the case, I s: y, with this 
Axminster peerage business. For the up- 
shot of it all is that poor Bertie’s dead and 
gone, sooner than one could reasonably 
have expected, and Algy’s come into the 
property and title before his time, which 
ts a very desirable thing to have happened, 
for Bertie might have married a woman 
after his own heart, no doubt—a sailor’s 
Poll, for choice—and if he had, why, one 
trembles to think what the children might 
have been like—a perfect disgrace to their 
ancestry !’’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave smiled an acquiescent 
smile. But, as for Kathleen, a flash of 
light broke suddenly upon her. ‘‘A sailor 
is employed in carrying commodities from 
the place where they are produced to the 
place where they are needed, and that no- 
body can deny to be on the whole a useful 
and a valuable function for society!’’ 
Surely this line of reasoning, were it right 
or wrong, sounded strangely familiar to 
ber! And then, as she thought it over, it 
broke upon her like a revelation that she 
had heard similar words before now—from 
Arnold Willoughby! From Arnold Wil- 
loughby! From the courteous artist sailor. 
A strange misgiving seized upon her. if 
Lord Axminster could disguise himself as 
Douglas Overton, why not also as Arnold 
Willoughby? She thought at once of her 
sailor friend’s extraordinary knowledge of 
art and literature for a common sailor, of 
his chivalrous manners, of his demeanor 
which so belied his dress and his preten- 
sions. Turning sharply to Canon Valen- 
tine, she ventured to put all at once the 
dubious question: 

“Did Lord Axminster paint? 
any knowledge of art, 1 mean?’’ 
‘*Oh, dear, yes,’’ the canon answered 
without a second’s hesitation. ‘‘He stud- 
ied in Paris under a first rate painter— 
a fellow with one of their long winded, 
double barreled names—Bastien somebody 
it was—I never can get the hang of them.”’ 
Kathleen asked no more. Her heart 
was strangely troubled, for her sailor had 
spoken more than once incidentally of 
Bastien-Lepage’s studio. Loyalty to Ar- 
nold Willoughby made her hold her peace 
and refrain from’ blurting out the doubt 
that rose within her. If he was really Lord 
Axminster, why, it would be wrong of her 
even toattempt to surprise his secret, still 
more to betray it. The words from which 

» suspected she discovered his identity 
hac been spoken in confidence in the most 
private conversation. Kathleen couldn't 
help framing to herself offhand a pretty 
little romance, based on the familiar Lord 
of Burleigh model, ‘‘He was but a land- 
scape painter, and a village maiden she!’’ 
—a romance of how this young man had 
tried to win her loveas acommon sailor— 
and, what was more, succeeded in it—and 
how he meant in the end to astonish the 
world by telling her he was an earl and 
carrying her off unawares to his home in 
Devonshire to share the fancied glories of 
Membury castle. 

And while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
“All of this is mine and thine.” 

*T was a romantic little day dream. To 
say the truth, Kathleen regarded it only 
as such, for as yet she had no positive rea- 
son to believe that Arnold Willoughby 
even loved her. She had but guessed it 
instinctively with a woman’s intuition. 
And as to his real position in lifeshe knew 
absolutely nothing. The singular coinci- 
dence in thought and phrase between the 
things he had said to her and the things 
the canon repeated as Lord Axminister’s 
sayings was indeed close enough, but it 
might be accidental. No human being is 
ever really unique. Every thought and 
feeling we can have somebody else has had 
in almost the same form, we may be sure, 
before us. And perhaps they had both 
taken word and thought alike from some 
previous thinker, as often happens with 
all of us. For aught she knew to the con- 
trary, it might be some commonplace of 
Emerson’s or Thoreau’s. .At any rate, 
Kathleen attached no serious importance 
to this flash of identification, at least after 
the first moment. Still she went on in- 
dulging the day dream, as one often will, 
for many minutes together out of mere 
fanciful delight init. It gave her some 
slight relief from the cling, cling, cling, of 
the canon’s perpetual chatter about the 
sayings and doings of his great folk in 
London. While he went droning on to 
Mrs. Hesslegrave about Lady This and 
Lady That, their virtues and their delin- 
quencies, Kathleen leaned back in her seat 
in the broad Italian sunshine and shut her 
ears to it all mentally, while she enlarged 
to herself upon this Axminster day dream 
and saw herself as Arnold Willoughby’s 
bride pacing entranced through the full 
leaf of June at Membury castle. 

At last she shut her eyes for a moment 
as they were nearing a bridge at one fa- 
miliar corner, where a romanesque stair- 
case of exquisite workmanship ran spiral- 
ly up outside a round tower in the back- 
ground. It helped her day dream some- 
what to shut her eyes. She could see the 
great oaks of an English park, she could 
see the fallow deer on dappled spots of 
shade under the spreading chestnuts. A 
sharp cry from the canon made her open 
them again suddenly. Glancing up in 
alarm, she looked in the direction where 
her visitor’s eyes were fixed-and saw, lean- 
ing on the parapet of the high pitched 
bridge that spanned their canal close by— 
who else but Arnold Willoughby! 

The canon’s last words, unheeded as he 

spoke them, now rang clear in her ears: 
‘*He’ dead, that’s certain. We've got full 
particulars. All hands were lost, and he 
must have been lost among them.”’ 
But this moment, at sight of Arnold 
Willoughby’s bent head, with one finger 
twisted carelessly in the lock behind his 
ear, the canon sat staring wildly in front 
of him with wide open eyes. 

‘“‘Why, look there!’”? he cried, taken 
aback, in a voice something very little short 
of horror. ‘‘Look there! Who’sthat? The 
man on the bridge just in front of us?’’ 

“What's the matter with him?’’ Mrs. 
Hesslegrave exclaimed, following blankly 
the direction of the canon’s eyes. She had 
always been sure there must besomething 
seriously wrong about that dreadful Wil- 
loughby man, and now they were discov- 
ering it. Could the canon have recognized 
him as an escaped convict or told him ata 
glance as the Banbury murderer? 

But Canon Valentine gazed harder and 


ve steadily than any of them. He seized 
Kathleen’s arm with a convulsive start. 
“Yes, it’s him!’’ he said excitedly ina 
tone of blank alarm. ‘A good deal alter- 
ed, of course, and quite disguised beyond 
any other one’s recognition, but it’s him, 
sane Ishould know him in a thon- 
sand!’ 
“It’s who?” Mrs. Hesslegrave faltered 


Had he 


The canon gasped for breath. Hecould 
only just speak. 

“Why, Bertie,’’ he answered low, lean- 
Ing forward to whisper it. Don’t you un- 
derstand? Bertie Redburn! The man that’s 
fead! The late Lord Axminster!”’ 

CHAPTER XI. 
YR3. HESSLEGRAVE MISAPPREHENDS, 

The words were scarcely out of the can- 
on’s mouth when straightway he repented 
of them. If this was really Bertie, he 
ought to have held his peace. The man 
was skulking in that case, quite evidently 
skulking. He wanted to disappear. He 
didn’t wish to be recognized. It was no 
business of the canon’s, then, to draga 
fellow :reature against his will out of vol- 
antary retirement and so spoil Algy’s 
chance of obtaining the peerage. On the 
other hand, if it wasn’t Bertie, the canon 
should, of course, have been the last man 
on earth to call attention to a likeness— 
really, now he came to think of it, a very 
remote likeness—to the late earl, and so 
give rise to a rumor which might prove 
prejudicial in the end to Algy’s position. 
He had cried outin the heat of the mo- 
ment, in the first flush of surprise. He 
began to hedge at once as soon as ever he 
perceived, on cooler reflection, the possible 
consequences of his instinctive action. 

This is a very small planet. Sooner or 
later we all collide upon its surface. 

As for Kathleen, her first thought was 
one of loyalty to Arnold. If he was Lord 
Axminster, and of this she had now very 
little doubt left—the double coincidence 
settled it—he was trying to hide himself. 
He didn’t wish to be recognized. That 
was epvough for her. He desired that his 
personality as Arnold Willoughby should 
not be mixed up with his personality as 
Bertie Redburn. Therefore it was her clear 
duty not to betray him in any way. She 

glanced nervously at her mother. Mrs. 
Hesslegrave had half risen from her seat, 
overjoyed to hear that this was really an 
English earl whose bigh birth and intrin- 
sic nobility they had discovered for them- 
selves under the guise of a common sailor 
and was just about to call out, ‘‘ Mr. Wil- 
loughby, Mr. Willoughby!’ But Kathleen 
darted upon her suddenly such a warning 
glance that she withered up forthwith 
and held her peace devoutly. She didn’t 
know why she was to keep silent, but she 
could see from Kathleen’s half imperious, 
half imploring look there was some good 
reason for it, and Mrs. Hesslegrave was 
one of those rare stupid people who recog- 
nize the fact of their own stupidity and 
allow themselves to be blindly guided in 
emergencies by others. So she held her 
peace, merely remarking as she sat down 
again: 

“So vou think that’s Lord Axminster 
dressed up like that? Well, really now, 
how interesting!”’ 

Arnold Wiiloughby’s face meanwhile 
was all the time turned half in the oppo- 
site direction. He did not see the gondola 
nor Kathleen nor the canon. He was en- 
gaged, in fact, in watching and mentally 
photographing for artistic purposes the 
graceful movements of a passing barge as 
she swung slowly through the bridge over 
whose balustrade he was hanging. While 
Mrs. Hesslegrave spoke he turned and 
went on without ever observing them. 
Next instant he was lost in the crowd that 
surged and swayed through the narrow 
calle. The danger was averted. He had 
never so much as observed the canon. 

As for that astute old gentleman, now 
he had recovered his breath, he saw his 
mistake at once and faced it boldly. When 
Mrs. Hesslegrave said, ‘‘So you think 
that’s Lord Axminster?’’ he answered im- 
mediately with perfect self control: 

‘*No, Idon’t. I was mistaken. It was 
—a passing fancy. Fora. second I imag- 
ined—merely imagined, don’t you know— 
the man looked something like him. I 
suppose it was the sailor getup which just 
at first deceived me. Poor Axminster used 
to dress like a sailor when he yachted. 
Amelia, my dear, that was not Bertie, was 
it? You could see the man distinctly.” 
‘Oh, dear, no, Fred,’’ Mrs. Valentine 
echoed in a voice of profound conviction. 
‘*Not the least bit like him!”’ 

The canon frowned slightly. Amelia had 
bettered her instructions unbidden. He 
was the least bit like him, else why should 
the canon have mistaken him at first sight 
for his kinsman Bertie? But not very like. 
‘‘A mere superficial resemblance,’’ he 
went on, hedging violently. ‘‘Just at the 
first glance, to be sure, having my head 
full of the subject and seeing the sailor 
dress, I mistook him for Bertie. But when 
I came to look again the fellow was alto- 
gether different. Same build perhaps, but 
features gone, shorter and thicker and flat- 
ter. A man may dye bis hair and cut his 
beard, and so forth, but hang it all, Mrs. 
Hesslegrave, he can’t go and get rid of his 
own born features.’’ 

He talked all the rest of the way home 
of nothing on earth except singular resem: 
blances and mistaken identities. There 
were Perkin Warbeck and Edmur‘ Wyld 
and the Tichborne claimant. "”h -re was 
Sidney Carton in the ‘‘ Tale of T: - Vities.”’ 
And he came back always tot’ + funda- 
mental point that the features oi : face at 
least—the features must alwa: ; remain. 
You might dress, and you might paint, 
but there was no possibility of getting over 
the features. He overelaborated this is 
sue, in fact. Kathleen could see from ev- 
ery phrase he was sure in his own heart 
he had seen Bertie Redburn and was try- 
ing to argue himself and, still more, his 
hearers out of that positive conviction. 
Even Mrs. Hesslegrave saw it indeed and 
murmured aside to Kathleen as they stood 
on the steps of the Molo: 

‘That is Lord Axminster, Kitty, and the 
dear canon knew it, but for Algernon Red- 
burn’s sake he didn’t like to acknowledge 


Kathleen gazed at her seriously. 
**Mother, mother,’’ she cried in a low 
voice, ‘‘for heaven’s sake don’t say so. 
Don’t say anything about it. You won't 
understand yet, but when we get home 
I'll tell you. Please say nothing more now. 
If you do, you may upset everything!”’ 

A vague idea crossed Mrs. Hesslegrave’s 
mind at that moment that Kathleen might 
perhaps have known this all along, and 
that that might account for her being so 
much taken up with this dreadful sailor- 
man, who wasn’t really a dreadful sailor- 
man at all, as it turned out, but the real 
Lord Axminster. If so, how delightful! 
However, she waited for more light on 
these matters in Kathleen’s own good 
time, only murmuring meanwhile half un- 
der her breath to her daughter: 

‘*Well, whoever he is, he’s a charming 
felldw. You must admit yourself I’ve 
thought all along he’s a charming fellow.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Spencer and the Rooster. 
Herbert Spencer is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to discordant noises, or those which 
he regards as such. A sound which is 
said to make Mr. Spencer forget that 
he is a philosopher is chanticleer’s wel 
come to the dawn. When the roosters 
begin to crow, Mr. Spencer ceases to 
sleep, and there are whispers that the 
remarks he makes on such occasions 
thoroughly disprove his affiliation with 
the stoics. Some years ago, during a 
stay in Scotland, he was fairly mad- 
dened by the performance of a cock that 
crowed inconceivably early. After a 
period of prolonged suffering it occurred 
to him that if the bird were tied to its 
perch it would be unable to rise for the 
act of crowing. So, bya fine effort of 
induction, Mr. Spencer went to the hen- 
house soon after midnight and with his 
pocket handkerchief tied his enemy 
firmly to its perch. Then he went back 
to bed, and, though history does not 
record whether the expedient silenced 
the rooster or not, Mr. Spencer was so 
confident that it would that he slept 
calmly until long after the dreaded hour 








It | eut, hardly daring to ask. 





of his usual awakening. . ew “..«~ 


THANKSGIVING ON THE FARM. 
Oh! the farm was bright, Thanksgiving 


morn, 
With its stacks of hay and shocks of corn, 
Its pumpkin heaps in the rambling shed, 
And its apples brown and green and red, 
And in the cellar its winter store 
In bins that were filled and running o’er 
With all the things that a farm could keep, 
In barrel and bin and goodly heap, 
Hung to the rafters and hid away— 
Oh! the farm was a pleasant place to stay! 


And here and there were the Jersey stock, 

The sheep and horses—old Prince and Jack— 

The turkeys and geese and awkward calf, 

And the goat that made the children laugh, 

A pair of mules that a friend had sent 

Out to the farm on experiment, 

Pigeons and fowls and a guinea pig, 

Dogs that were sma!! aud dogs that were big, 

a -~ that were white and black and 
gray— 

Oh! the farm was a pleasant sight that day! 


Out back of the house the orchard stood, 
Then came the brook and the chestnut wood, 
The old saw mill where the children play, 
The fodder barn with its piles of hay, 

The walnut grove and the cranberry bog, 
The woodchuck hole and the barking dog, 
The wintergreen and the robber’s cave 
(Wherein who entered was counted brave), 
The skating pond with its fringe of bay-- 
Oh! the farm was a pleasant place to stay! 


The big home barn was the place of joy 

For the romping girl and the climbing boy, 
With beams and mows and ladders to mount, 
Horses and oxen and sheep to count, 
Hunting of nests of sly old hens, 

Tunnelling hay and f. shioning dens, 
Helping the men to do up the chores, 
Shutting windows and locking the doors, 
Letting some work come in with the play— 
Oh! the farm was a jolly place to stay! 


Oh! the pantry shelves were loaded down 

With cakes that were plump and rich and 
brown, 

With apple pies and pumpkin and mince, 

And jellies and jams and preserved quince, 

Cranberry sauce and puddings and rice, 

The dessert dishes that look so nice, 

Vegetables, breads and bonbons sweet, 

A great brown turkey and plates of meat, 

Sauces fixed in the daintiest way— 

Oh! ’twas a glorious sight that day! 


Oh! the farm was bright, Thanksgiving 

morn, 

The sun shone clear on the hay and corn, 

The guests came early, with laugh and shout, 

And the boys and girls scattered about, 

Seeking the pets they had known before, 

Climbing through window instead of door, 

Racing from barn to corn crib or mill, 

Shouting and laughing with glee, until 

The dinner horn sounded. Oh! I say 

’Twas pleasant upon the farm that day! 
~Frank H. Sweet in Home and Country. 


AUNT JUDITH'S THANKSGIVINE, 


BY C. B. HOLDING. 


Aunt Judith and her brother Levi lived 
in a pretty home just beyond the sub- 
urbs of the village. Adjoining this home 
was asmall farm which Levi attended 
with unflagging industry and consum- 
mate skill. The work of the house, the 
garden, the poultry yard and the dairy 
was the self-imposed task and pleasure 
of his sister. Each was happy in the 
labor undertaken, and they dwelt to- 
gether in harmony that was surprising 
considering the unlikeness of their tastes 
and habits. 
Aunt Judith thrived on her labor, and 
was undisturbed by fear of famine or 
dread of drouth. With thankful heart 
she watched the chickens hatch in the 
warm days of early spring, and when 
they died by the score on account of 
mid-summer cholera, she simply said: 
“There will be less to winter over, and 
corn is worth more than chickens apy 
way!” 
A half dozen frisky calves delighted 
her thrifty soul, but when one choked 
itself to death by getting tangled in the 
carriage harness in the shed—Levi hav- 
ing carelessly left the door open—she re- 
marked, complacently: ‘I wanted that 
cow's milk for butter, for the price has 
gone up since the new store started, and 
am glad it weaned itself.” 
Levi was not so. He was not made 
that way. His courage and faith were 
like his physical being—slim and spare. 
Aunt Judith’s faith and patience were 
like her robust body—well kept and vig- 
orous. Cold weather had no terror for 
her, and when sultry suns exacted trib- 
ute, she said with good humor: ‘I have 
plenty to spare, and a body feels better 
after sweating a little.” 
Levi shivered in the cold. Wintry 
winds whipped his long limbs, and 
whirled through his scant hair in fierce 
fun, forcing tears from the depths of his 
sunken eyes, and purpling the tip of his 
projecting nose. When harvest heat as- 
sailed his gaunt form he grudgingly 
parted with every perspiration drop. 
He owed no man a cent, but if trouble 
had a money value be would have been 
bankrupt any day if a demand had been 
made of all he had borrowed. 
In two things, and in these two only, 
he far excelled his sister Judith—in the 
fervor of his religious devotions, and the 
faithfulness with which he responded to 
the call of the village church bell. That 
he was leader of the choir—an organiza- 
tion composed of all the best singers, 
and occupying three seats at the right of 
the pulpit—may have had something to 
do with that. 
He prided himself most, however, up- 
on his attention to funerals, for he never 
missed one for miles around. He gener- 
ally drove his buggy at the head of the 
procession, carrying the officiating min- 
ister as his companion and confidant. 
“If there is a parson in this here town- 
ship I hain’t driv to the cemetery, I 
wish you'd trot him out so I could do 
it!’ 
As many times as he had fingers he 
made this remark each winter to his 
sister Judith, as they sat before their 
fire-place and listened to his experiences. 
segitiiiameets 





It was Thanksgiving morning. A 
finer day had never dawned. After the 
usual morning work was done, Levi re- 
turned to his room to dress for meeting, 
and presently re-appeared attired in a 
handsome black suit, the low cut vest 
revealing a broad expanse of spotless, 
white shirt front, stiff and stark, rising 
to meet the immaculate collar that stood 
away from his sinewy neck, so as not to 
fetter the vocal chords when he should 
sing. His white tie understood its busi- 
ness, and relieved the general air of 
stiffness by falling limp but gracefully 
beneath his chin. He took his stand be- 
fore the glowing fire, his back toward 
the burning logs, his hands behind him, 
palms outward, fingers contracting and 
extending, as he gathered in the warmth 
by handfuls and sent its delightful in- 
fluence throughout his body. 

When Aunt Judith came in from the 
kitchen he lifted upon her a face radiant 
with smiles of self complacency and re- 
flected sunbeams that poured through 
the open window upon his irregular 
features, but his smile faded and even 
the sunbeams vanished when he noted 
that she was not ready for church and 
exhibited no signs of preparation there- 
for, ‘Why, Judie! We will be late! The 
bell has rung already!” 

“You go to-day without me. I would 
rather stay home.” 

“We must not forsake assembling our- 
selves together, Judie!’ 

“] have too muchto do.” As she said 
this she made a pretense of finding 
something in the bureau drawer so as to 
hide her from him. 

“Now, Judie! Tow can you talk so! 


We ought in reason to be the punctualist 
people at church, and especially Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Now, Levi"’—she ceased hunting for 
the article she did not want to find, and 
coming near him, spoke coaxingly—‘I 
have gone to chuich on Thanksgiving 
for about thirty years that I can remem- 
ber, and ought to be excused this once.” 

Supporting herself by one hand on the 
mantel she reached out afoot to warm 
at the fire and waited a minute for him 
to speak. 

“It grieves me to hear you say that. I 
have always feared —”’ 

He paused and sighed gently, his head 
drooping furward while his eyes exam- 
ined minutely his fine boots. 

“Well, I guess I oughtn’t to say it, 
seeing that us two are all that’s left in 
this world, of a large family.” 

“Speak your mind, Levi, and you will 
feel better.’ 

“I don’t want to hurt you, Judie!” 

He faced about and laid his hand 
gently on his sister’s broad shoulder. 
His tone and manner surprised her and 
his woful face amused her. She laughed, 
and said: ‘Come, Levi, what were you 
going to say. Must be something awfully 
dreadful the way you look.” 

“It is, Judie; that is to me, it may not 
be to you.” 

“I can tell better when I hear it.” 

“Well, I was going to say I always 
feared—" He stopped short to sigh 
heavily, but after urging on her part he 
continued: 

“You don’t seem to want to go to 
church like you once did. I made sure 
you would go to-day, seeing it’s Thanks- 
giving.” 

“I have gone to church more Thanks- 
givings than you ever did, Levi.” 

‘*That’s cause you’re older. J go all I 
can. You don’t. You don’t seem to 
want to go. You never sing in the choir; 
you don’t shake hands after church; you 
don’t pray out loud, and you hardly ever 
go to a funeral.” 

“Now, Levi, you know I can’t sing; 
because I’m short of breath, and how 
would I look, anyway, sitting up there 
with that crowd of youngsters. There is 
no room for me, anyhow. As for shak- 
ing hands, I never read anything in the 
Bible about that.” 

“Well, if you had a been— I won't 
say it, I know you think you was, and it 
ain’t right for me to judge.” 

‘“‘Was what? Think I was what?” 

“Well, I will just out with it, I am 
"feared you was never converted.” 

*‘Now, Levi Mason, you may ease your 
mind on that point. [I was converted 
before you were born. It wasat the big 
meeting at Robinson Chapel. I will 
never forget the day nor the hour. It 
was Thanksgiving day about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. That was five 
years before you were born.” 

“Well, I never heard you say so be- 
fore.” 

‘Well, how have I lived? Can you say 
you have always been cheerful and happy 
and kind to me?” 

“Sometimes I get the blues, but I 
always try to do my duty to the Lord.” 
‘Have I ever been cross to you? Was 
your dinner ever late? Did you ever 
find your buttons off? Did you ever 
find a wrinkle in yourshirt bosom? Who 
builds the fire when it is cold? Who 
rubs your rheumatiz away?” 

“That is all true, but you must let 
your light shine, take up your cross and 
all that. A body can backslide after 
they are converted.”’ 

‘Some people never backslide,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘because they never slide front- 
wards to start with.” 

“Do you mean me?”’ 

“No; but you meant me when you 
said some people backslide.”’ 

He made no reply but put on his great 
coat, buttoned it up to his throat, drew 
on his gloves, turned his cap down over 
his ears and started out. At the door 
he turned around and said, earnestly and 
sincerely: 

“T will pray for you, Judie.” 

“T will pray for you, too.” 

Her reply did not reach his ears for 
it was lost in the noise of the closing 
door which shut with a bang. Perhaps 
the wind did it. Perhaps Levi was ner- 
vous when he pifiled it after him as he 
stepped ont. 

He had seated himself in his buggy 
and was tucking the heavy robe about 
him when Aunt Judith called from the 
open door: 

“Levi, stop and see if Mrs. Henderson 
won't ride to church with you. She 
said yesterday she would go with us if 
we would drive around that way.” 
‘‘How can she go with six children at 
home and you cannot go with none to 
hinder?” 

“Stop and see, will you?” 

“Y-e-e-s,”” 

He spoke ungraciously and turned bis 
horses toward the big gate. 

Mrs. Henderson lived just over the 
hill, and a foot-path led directly to her 
home from Aunt Judith’s, but the wagon 
road wound around the foot of the hill. 
Her husband was killed by the caving-in 
of a gravel-pit, and since thgt time she 
had a rough way to travel. Her young- 
est child was a babe in her arms; the 
eldest a womanly girl of fourteen. 

That Mrs. Henderson would go to 
church with Levi, Aunt Judith knew 
well, for the day before she had made 
just that arrangement with her. She 
had also made her promise that she 
would let her Tommy come over to get 
some apples. At the appointed hour he 
timidly knocked at the kitchen door and 
was ushered into the sitting-room where 





Vanity in women is 
forgivable It 
was vatur 
tention that wo- 
man should be 
vain of her per- 
sonal appearance, 
and the woman 
who fails of this 
fails of her full 
womanhood. No 
woman should be 
satisfied to go 
through the world 
with a complex- 
ion made hideous 
by unsightly 
blotches, pimples 
and eruptions 
No woman should 
be satisfied to 
have a sallow, 
sickly complex- 
100. 

The remedy for these conditions does not 
lie in cosmetics. Skin disease is caused by 
impurities in the blood, and by nervous 
disorders due to weakness and disease of 
the distinctly feminine organism. Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is the 
greatest of all known blood-purifiers. It 
not only drives all impurities from the life- 
stream, but fills it with the rich, life-giving 
elements of the food. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription acts directly on the delicate 
and important organs that bear the burdens 
of wifehood and motherhood. It makes 
them pure, strong, well and vigorous. A 
course of these two great medicines will 
transform a weak, sickly, nervous, despond 
ent woman, who suffers from unsightly 
eruptions of the skin, into a healthy, happy, 
amiable companion, with a skin that is 
clear and wholesome. These medicines 
are made from herbs and roots, and contain 
no minerals of any description. They sim 
ply assist the natural processes of assimila- 
tion, secretion and excretion. Medicine 
dealers sell them. ‘ 

It is a druggist’s business to give you, not 
to tell you, what you want. 

“ about four years ago,”" writes Thomas Har 
ris, of Wakefield Station, Sussex Co., Va., “my 
daughter Helen was afflicted with eczema in a 
distressing form. Dr. Pierce’s medicines cured 
her after all other remedies had failed." 


In sending for a free copy of Dr. Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, enclose 
21 one-cent stamps, to cover mailing only, 
if a paper-covered copy is desired, or 31 











Here we two are with noth to hinder. 
If we had a house fall of li brats to 
look after, you might talk, but we hain’t. 


he waited Aunt Judith’s commands. He 
was surprised when she came in, hood 
and cloak in hand, and said she would 
go back with him. 

“My ma ain’t at home!” 

“I will go anyway and see the baby.’ 
Aunt Judith said, smilingly. Togethe, 
they climbed the hill. Tommy was hip 
dered by his desire to finish the large 
apple, rosy, juicy, yellow cored, and fra 
grantly sweet, which he had commenced 
to eat just before leaving Aunt Judith’s 
She was hindered mostly by her own 
weight, but also by helplog Tommy carry 
the basket of apples. 

When Mrs. Henderson came from 
church she saw four little faces peering 
vut the window, and four happier face. 
she had never seen. Each little mout) 
had 4 hand pressed tight against its lips 
as though some secret was struggling to 
escape at that portal, unmindful of the 
wide open eyes which told the mothe; 
before her hand was upon the door that 
within her home somethbiny unusual but 
joyous had happened. Indeed, the 
kitchen chimney had signaled her before 
she alighted from the sleigh by the cloud 
of smoke curling upward from its sum. 
mit, that a booming fire was preparing a 
greeting, but what kind she could not 
guess. 

“I thank you very much,” she said to 
Levi, as he helped her out of the sleigh. 
“for this great treat of attending Thanks. 
giving services.” 

Her lips quivered and a tear glistened 
in her eye as she added softly: 

“I was converted on Thanksgiving at 
- Robinson Chapel when I was a little 

irl. 

Levi yielded to a sudden impulse to 
improve this opportunity to pull a strong 
string on Judie, as they were both con- 
verted at the same chapel on the same 
day, though in different years. Leaning 
over the buggy he said tremulously, al 
most tearfully, and with earnestness: 

“Pray for Judie, Mrs. Henderson, I am 
*feared she’s backslid.”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Manson!’ 

Mrs. Henderson was about to say 
more, though these words were uttered 
in atone of deepest commiseration, but 
the horse had dashed forward under the 
crack of Levi’s whip and he was out of 
hearing. 

She entered the kitchen and was 
startled to see Aunt Judith bending over 
the large baking-pan just lifted from the 
stove, her face hot and flushed by the 
heat and red with embarrassment be- 
cause she was caught at a task she in- 
tended to have complete before Mrs. 
Henderson's return. 

“I thought I would get away before 
you came,” she laughingly said as she 
jabbed the flesh fork into the richly 
browned and unflinching breast of the 
turkey and transferred the bird skillfully 
from pan to platter. ‘I was a little hin- 
dered in getting started.” 

Mrs. Henderson sank helplessly into a 
chair, and with eyes dimmed with tears 
watched Aunt Judith put the finishing 
touches to the bounteous dinner spread 
for her and her children, remembering 
that she had cautioned Ruth, her eldest, 
to see that the pot of salt pork and pota 
toes were put over the fire at the right 
time for an early dinner. 

“I guess you can manage now.” Aunt 
Judith gathered up her cloak and hood 
and turned from the table laden with 
smoking food, and started toward the 
door. 

“Will you not eat with us?’ Mrs. Hen 
derson said, rising and choking with 
suppressed emotion. 

“No. [must go home and set dinner 
for Levi.” 

When Levi went into the house afte: 
putting away his horses he found the fire 
on the hearth carefully covered, but an 
abundant supply of fuel near by to re 
plenish it with. After stirring open the 
coals and putting on the sticks he went 
into the kitchen and found the fire in the 
stove burning slowly, shut in by closed 
dampers. Heat once ccnchided that his 
rebuke of the morning had had the de 
sired effect and that Judie was in he: 
room in secret prayer. He was greatly 
pleased at the effect of bis plain speech 
but felt a little uneasy about dinner 
That might be late. 

He settled himself comfortably in front 
of the fireplace, rested his head on the 
back of his chair, and, with closed eyes 
he softly sang over the hymns used in 
the morning service, waiting develop 
ments. 

When he heard Aunt Judith, by and 
by, in the kitchen, he made up his mind 
that he would not speak of the subject 
of the morning, but would be very kind 
to her, and thus encourage her to unfold 
her heart to him. When called to din 
ner at a surprisingly early hour, al! 
things considered, he was overjoyed t 
find Aunt Judith radiant in smiles and 
more tender in her treatment of him 
than she had been for years. The dinne 
was superb. Nothing was lacking, but 
instead many little extras were present 
“She’s got it now,” he said to himself 
Pushing back his chair when he had fin 
ished eating, he astonished Aunt Judit! 
by saying: 

“Judie, I think I will run over and 
visit a while with Mrs. Henderson's fam 
ily. They must be lonesome there to 
day without him.” 

With bis wraps on he came back t 
say, as she busied herself with the dishes 
“Will you go with me, Judie? I car 
wait for you.” 

“No, I am a little tired, and I will stay 
home to-day.” 

“Very well; perhaps that is best,’’ he 
said, secretly glad she was not going, fo 
he wished to have a little confidentia! 
conversation with Mrs. Henderson about 
the wonderful change io Judie. 

He was met at the door by Mrs. Hen 
derson, who intended to flood him with 
thanks for the dinner she had prepared 
for her, but he anticipated her by saying 
“I never knew so marvelous an answe! 
to prayer in my life, Mrs. Henderson, as 
to yours. I found Judie reclaimed. |! 
could see it in her face and read it in 
every look!’ 

“I don’t know about that,” she an 
swered quickly, “but if Auut Judith is 
backslid, I hope to goodness every soul 


in our church will backslide before 
night.” 
“| don’t understand you,” said he, 


reaching out both hands to ward off the 
approach of two children, each with a 
drumstick of turkey in one hand and a 
piece of cake in the other, their red faces 
spotted with turkey dressing from ear to 
ear. 

“Come here,’ said Mrs. Henderson, 
leading the way to the table yet stand- 
ing. “That is what Aunt Judith was 
doing while we were at church.” 

“You don’t tell me!’ said Levi in 
blank amazement, acbill playing up and 
down his back as he recalled the hap- 
pening of that day, especially the fact 
that he had put but five cents into the 
collection plate at church when money 
was asked for the poor fund. ~ 
“She was always monstrous queer, 
he said. 

‘And monstrous good!’ Mrs. Hender- 
son added. 

Levi hurried home determined to get 
even with Judie that very day. - 
“I don’t often work on Thanksgiving, 
he said to his pastor, who came out ID 
response to his call to tell him where to 
put the load of hay, “but this is a case 
of an ox in a pit and I am the ox.” 
When the work was done he went 
into the parsonage for a “few words 
with his pastor, which meant the telling 
of the whole story. He concluded the 
narrative with these pleasant words: 
“I have made up my mind that Judie 
has more “pure on and undefiled’ 
in her little finger than I have in all my 
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Two grave mistakes are made by n 
ly all breeders. The first is in kee; 
too many of their colts entire, and 
second in raising too many comn 
lace animals. The country is 


pases - with stallions of no real va 
put there is a scarcity of well-bred 


tleman’s road geldings. There are 1 
times a8 many stallions as are nee 
yet many breeders are keeping ail t! 
colts entire from well-bred ones. A 
sort of a gelding will bring more mo 
at four to six years of age than the s: 
horse would if he were a stallion. 





If one wishes to see a bundle of ne 
and the making of a flyer, take a loo! 
Daisy C., the five-year-old bay mare 
St. Croix, dam by Tom Lang, just } 
ebased by Mr. H. H. Lee, Augusta. 
carries the clean cut head and | 
bright, full eye and large nervey nos' 
characteristic of this family, and 
prove a prize. She won one three-h 
race at North Anson, this year, in 
forenoon and a six-heat race in the af 
noon. Her record is 2.324¢ but thi 
no measure of her speed. She has b 
timed the last quarter of a mile in ¢ 
and 34.seconds, Look out for herr 
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J. F. Barrett of Deering, who has b 
accused of having bought pools w 
acting as a jndge during the trotting 
the York County fair, will go to } 
York next month to appear before 
board of review carrying a grip full 
evidence in denial of the charges m: 
and also recommendations of his ho: 
ty and fair dealing. It is underst 
that Mr. Barrett will attempt to sl 
that the charges originally made w 
the result of a conspiracy entered aga’ 
him. He denies that he bought pools 
the races. The charges were made 
Mr. Cleasby, the starter, and were 
warded to the national board through 
S. Andrews of the association. 


The cavalry service needs about se 
thousand new horses every year, 
prices varying from $125 to $250 are p 
for these. A few years ago these pr' 
were considered so low that the offer: 
fine horses were not very 
Good horses brought double these sx 
in those palmy days of horse breedi 
But to-day there has been a rad 
change inaugurated, and Uncle § 
never had such an opportunity for 
lecting fine horses at his own price. ‘ 
price of horse flesh has dropped to 8: 
a point that $200 is now considere 
fairsum for some pretty fine anim 
racers as well as roadsters and w 
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A certain man bad been a life 1} 
dealer in horses. He had proba 
bought and sold thousands of ani 
and there was hardly a man within 
radius of fifty miles but had had deali 
with him. In his later years he beca 
interested in and finally joined one 
the local churches. One evening wl! 
giving an exhortation in prayer m: 
ing he said: “If I have ever wron; 
any man I am willing to pay him fe 
fold.” He was aroused late at night 
loud rapping at the door. Raising 
window he called out: ‘‘Who’s ther 
“Blank of Ashland, who bought suc 
horse of you,” came the answer; 
heard what you said in prayer meet 
last night and came early for I thou; 
that by daylight there would be suc! 
jam I couldn’t get in sight of the hous 





A blacksmith gave a good drink 
hard cider every time he shod a hor 
His place became very popular, and | 
farmers came from many miles arou 
in both states to get their horses shod 
his place, Many of them would co 
home intoxicated, and their wives beg 
to protest. They always had to hi: 
some excuse for having visited the st: 
line shop, and so the blacksmith, af 
supplying them with a few dipperfuls 
hard cider, would take the shoos 
their beasts and put on new on 
whether they needed them or not. | 
this service he would charge a go 
round price, while in many instance: 
was noticed he made no charge for t 
cider. “But as is the way of all fie 
this blacksmith died one day, and th 
bis business secrets came out. Hel 
4D estate of over $80,000, and in the 
lar of the cider press a great number 
empty whiskey barrels were found. F 
sp. he had been putting whiskey ir 
“8 cider, and had been setting n 
Son nearly every horse which cat 
along, willy nilly.” 
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he waited Aunt Judith’s commands. He 
was surprised when she came in, hood 
and cloak in hand, and said she would 
go back with him. ‘ 

‘*My ma ain’t at home!” 

“I will go anyway and see the baby,” 
Aunt Judith said, smilingly. Together 
they climbed the hill. Tommy was hin- 
dered by his desire to finish the large 
apple, rosy, juicy, yellow cored, and fra- 
grantly sweet, which he had commenced 
to eat just before leaving Aunt Judith’s 
She was hindered mostly by her own 
weight, but also by helplng Tommy carry 
the basket of apples. 

When Mrs. Henderson came from 
church she saw four little faces peering 
out the window, and four happier faces 
she had never seen. Each little mouth 
had & hand pressed tight against its lips 
as though some secret was struggling to 
escape at that portal, unmindful of the 
wide open eyes which told the mother 
before her hand was upon the door that 
within her home something unusual but 
joyous had happened. Indeed, the 
kitchen chimney had signaled her before 
she alighted from the sleigh by the cloud 
of smoke curling upward from its sum- 
mit, that a booming fire was preparing a 
greeting, but what kind she could not 
guess. 

“IT thank you very much,” she said to 
Levi, as he helped her out of the sleigh 
“for this great treat of attending Thanks- 
giving services.” 

Her lips quivered and a tear glistened 
in her eye as she added softly: 

“I was converted on Thanksgiving at 
the Robinson Chapel when I was a little 
girl.’ 

Levi yielded to a sudden impulse to 
improve this opportunity to pull a strong 
string on Judie, as they were both con- 
verted at the same chapel on the same 
day, though in different years. Leaning 
over the buggy he said tremulously, al- 
most tearfully, and with earnestness: 
‘Pray for Judie, Mrs. Henderson, I am 
*feared she’s backslid.”’ 

“Mr, Manson!” 

Mrs. Henderson was about to say 
more, though these words were uttered 
in atone of deepest commiseration, but 
the horse had dashed forward under the 
crack of Levi’s whip and he was out of 
hearing. 

She entered the kitchen and was 
startled to see Aunt Judith bending over 
the large baking-pan just lifted from the 
stove, her face hot and flushed by the 
heat and red with embarrassment be- 
cause she was caught at a task she in- 
tended to have complete before Mrs. 
Henderson’s return. 

“I thought I would get away before 
you came,” she laughingly said as she 
jabbed the flesh fork into the richly 
browned and unflinching breast of the 
turkey and transferred the bird skillfully 
from pan to platter. ‘I was a little hin- 
dered in getting started.” 

Mrs. Henderson sank heiplessly into a 
chair, and with eyes dimmed with tears 
watched Aunt Judith put the finishing 
touches to the bounteous dinner spread 
for her and her children, remembering 
that she had cautioned Ruth, her eldest, 
to see that the pot of salt pork and pota- 
toes were put over the fire at the right 
time for an early dinner. 

“T guess you can manage now.” Aunt 
Judith gathered up her cloak and hood 
and turned from the table laden with 
smoking food, and started toward the 
door. . 

“Will you not eat with us?” Mrs, Hen- 
derson said, rising and choking with 
suppressed emotion. 

“No. [must go home and set dinner 
for Levi.” 

When Levi went into the house after 
putting away his horses he found the fire 
on the hearth carefully covered, but an 
abundant supply of fuel near by to re- 
plenish it with. After stirring open the 
coals and putting on the sticks he went 
into the kitchen and found the fire in the 
stove burning slowly, shut in by closed 
dampers. Heat once ccnchided that his 
rebuke of the morning had had the de- 
sired effect and that Judie was in her 
room in secret prayer. He was greatly 
pleased at the effect of his plain speech, 
but felt a little uneasy about dinner. 
That might be late. 

He settled himself comfortably in front 
of the fireplace, rested his head on the 
back of his chair, and, with closed eyes, 
he softly sang over the hymns used in 
the morning service, waiting develop- 
ments. 

When he heard Aunt Judith, by and 
by, in the kitchen, he made up his mind 
that he would not speak of the subject 
of the morning, but would be very kind 
to her, and thus encourage her to unfold 
her heart to him. When called to din- 
ner at a surprisingly early hour, all 
things considered, he was overjoyed to 
find Aunt Judith radiant in smiles and 
more tender in her treatment of him 
than she had been for years. The dinner 
was superb, Nothing was lacking, but 


r | instead many little extras were present. 


“She’s got it now,” he said to himself. 
Pushing back his chair when he had fin- 
ished eating, he astonished Aunt Judith 
by saying: 

“Judie, [ think I will run over and 
visit a while with Mrs. Henderson’s fam- 
ily. They must be lonesome there to- 
day without him.” 

With bis wraps on he came back to 
say, as she busied herself with the dishes: 
“Will you go with me, Judie? I can 
wait for you.” 

“No, I am a little tired, and I will stay 
home to-day.” 

‘“Very well; perhaps that is best,” he 
said, secretly glad she was not going, for 
he wished to have a little confidential 
conversation with Mrs. Henderson about 
the wonderful change in Judie. 

He was met at the door by Mrs. Hen- 
derson, who intended to flood him with 
thanks for the dinner she had prepared 
for her, but he anticipated her by saying; 
‘*T never knew so marvelous an answer 
to prayer in my life, Mrs. Henderson, as 
to yours. I found Judie reclaimed. I 
could see it in her face and read it in 
every look!’ 

“IT don’t know about that,” she an- 
swered quickly, “but if Auut Judith is 
backslid, I hope to goodness every soul 
in our church will backslide before 
night.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said he, 
reaching out both hands to ward off the 
approach of two children, each with a 
drumstick of turkey in one hand and a 
piece of cake in the other, their red faces 
spotted with turkey dressing from ear to 
ear. 

“Come here,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, 
leading the way to the table yet stand- 
ing. “That is what Aunt Judith was 
doing while we were at church.”’ 

“You don’t ,tell me!’ said Levi in 
blank amazemént, achill playing up and 
down his back as he recalled the hap- 
pening of that day, especially the fact 
that he had put but five cents into the 
collection plate at church when money 
was asked for the poor fund. 

“She was always monstrous queer,” 
he said. 

‘‘And monstrous good!” Mrs. Hender- 
son added, 

Levi hurried home determined to get 
even with Judie that very day. ; 

“I don’t often work on Thanksgiving,” 
he said to his pastor, who came out in 
response to his call to tell him where to 
put the load of hay, “‘but this is a case 
of an ox in a pit and I am the ox.” 

When the work was done he went 
into the parsonage for a “few words” 
with his pastor, which meant the telling 
of the whole story. He concluded the 
narrative with these pleasant words: 

“IT have made up my mind that Judie 
has more “pure religion and undefiled” 
in her little finger than I have in all my 
ugly body.”’—Christian Advocate. 
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Horse. 


Of all roots with which horses are 
ed, the carrot, a8 a rule, is the 
and perhaps the most beneficial. 
be somewhat diuretic in its 
dto exercise a salubrious in- 
spe a the skin. Certain it is that a 
sick horse may be coaxed into eating 
carrots when disinclined to partake of 
other nourishment, and the greatest ben- 
efit results. For the ailing horse carrots 
are most valuable as an article of diet, 
and a few may be given with advantage 
even to a horse in healthy condition. 
————_—_—_——— 

Two grave mistakes are made by near- 
ly all breeders. The first is in keeping 
too many of their colts entire, and the 
second in raising too many common- 
place animals. The country is still 
crowded with stallions of no real value, 
put there is a scarcity of well-bred gen- 
tleman’s road geldings. There are four 
times as many stallions as are needed, 
yet many breeders are keeping all their 
colts entire from well-bred ones. A fair 
gort of a gelding will bring more money 
at four to six years of age than the same 
horse would if he were a stallion. 
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If one wishes to see a bundle of nerves 
and the making of a flyer, take a look at 
Daisy C., the five-year-old bay mare by 
st. Croix, dam by Tom Lang, just pur- 
chased by Mr. H. H. Lee, Augusta. She 
carries the clean cut head and ear, 
bright, full eye and large nervey nostril, 
characteristic of this family, and will 
prove a prize. She won one three-heat 
race at North Anson, this year, in the 
forenoon and a six-heat race in the after- 
noon. Her record is 2.3214 but this is 
po measure of her speed. She has been 
timed the last quarter of a mile in 324% 
and 34seconds. Look out for her next 


year. 





J. F. Barrett of Deering, who has been 
accused of having bought pools while 
acting as a jndge during the trotting at 
the York County fair, will go to New 
York next month to appear before the 
board of review carrying a grip full of 
evidence in denial of the charges made, 
and also recommendations of his hones- 
ty and fair dealing. It is understood 
that Mr. Barrett will attempt to show 
that the charges originally made were 
the result of a conspiracy entered against 
him. He denies that he bought pools on 
the races. The charges were made by 
Mr. Cleasby, the starter, and were for- 
warded to the national board through S. 
S. Andrews of the association. 





The cavalry service needs about seven 
thousand new horses every year, and 
prices varying from $125 to $250 are paid 
for these. A few years ago these prices 
were considered so low that the offers of 
fine horses were not very 
Good horses brought double these sums 
in those palmy days of horse breeding. 
But to-day there has been a radical 
change inaugurated, and Uncle Sam 
never had such an opportunity for se- 
lecting fine horses at his own price. The 
price of horse flesh has dropped to such 
a point that $200 is now considered a 
fairsum for some pretty fine animals, 
racers as well as roadsters and work 
horses. 





A certain man bad been a life long 
dealer in horses. He had probably 
bought and sold thousands of animals 
and there was hardly a man within the 
radius of fifty miles but had had dealings 
with him. In his later years he became 
interested in and finally joined one of 
the local churches. One evening while 
giving an exhortation in prayer meet- 
ing he said: “If I have ever wronged 
any man I am willing to pay him four- 
fold.” He was aroused late at night by 
loud rapping at the door. Raising his 
window he called out: ‘“‘Who’s there?” 
“Blank of Ashland, who bought such a 
horse of you,” came the answer; “I 
heard what you said in prayer meeting 
last night and came early for I thought 
that by daylight there would be such a 
jam I couldn’t get in sight of the house!” 





A blacksmith gave a good drink of 
hard cider every time he shod a horse. 
His place became very popular, and the 
farmers came from many miles around 
in both states to get their horses shod at 
his place. Many of them would come 
home intoxicated, and their wives began 
to protest. They always had to have 
Some excuse for having visited the state 
line shop, and so the blacksmith, after 
supplying them with a few dipperfuls of 
hard cider, would take the shoes off 
their beasts and put on new ones 
whether they needed them or not. For 
this service he would charge a good 
round price, while in many instances it 
Was noticed he made no charge for the 
cider. “But as is the way of all flesh, 
this blacksmith died one day, and then 
bis business secrets came out. He left 
an estate of over $80,000, and in the cel- 
lar of the cider press a great number of 
¢mpty whiskey barrels were found. For 
years he had been putting whiskey into 
his cider, and had been setting new 
shoes on nearly every horse which came 
along, willy nilly.” 





At the stables of Amos F. Gerald, 
Fairfield, can surely be seen a most 
happy and distinguished family. This 
family is his chestnut mare, Iona S., 2.17, 
and her Nelson colt, which is now by 
her side. Iona S. is the queen of the 
Maine trotting turf, while the sire of her 
colt, Nelson, 2.09, is the king of the 
Maine trotting turf, and the colt is the 
tirst foal of this great mare. Iona S. has 
a lowest race trotting record of any 
- “ine bred mare, She was sired by Al- 

"ino and her dam was by Daniel Boone. 
= mare is a rich, deep chestnut in 

or, stands 15.1 hands tall and is a very 
gamey going mare. The colt is five 
ee old and looks very much like his 
hg long ago, Mr. Gerald pur- 
Nelson BP pe for this colt from Mr. 
a 1. This colt is the same age as the 
apse by Mr. Gerald, and a perfect 
by Net every respect. This last one is 
ge and out of a dam by Wilkes, 

“ dam by Dictator Chief. Mr. 
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“ nter. Amos always has the best 
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Interest in horses that earned fame 
during the War of the Rebellion revives 
every now and again. Recently H. W. 
Leonard, who resides near Port Huron, 
gave the history of the horse General 
Phil Sheridan rode on his historic twen- 
ty-mile trip. Mr. Leonard said: “A 
great deal has been said about the horse 
which bore General Phil Sheridan on his 
famous twenty-mile ride during the re- 
bellion. The horse came from St. Clair 
county, Michigan, and was once my 
property. I sold him to E. J. Inslee, 
who afterwards turned him over to 
Archie Campbell. When Mr. Campbell 
became colonel of the Second Michigan 
Cavalry, he presented the horse to Brig- 
adier General Phil Sheridan. I lived at 
that time in the township of Grant. The 
horse was foaled in Ontario, and was 
brought over to this country by A. P. 
Sexton, of whom I bought it when it was 
a 2-year-old colt. Campbell was obliged 
to come home from the army because of 
poor health, and died at the home of 
Henry Kingsley, Clyde township, in this 
county. The horse was four years old 
when I sold it. I am glad that I was 
the means of furnishing the best horse 
in the United States for that important 
national event, one that will always be 
remembered in our history.” 





A band of gypsies passed tbrough Port 
Jervis, N. Y., on the way South some 
weeks ago. They encamped in a grove 
about one mile from the town to attend 
to asick horse. Here they pressed on 
as far as the old time camping ground 
near Dingman’s, Pa., but there the horse 
fell dead. They pitched their tents and 
for a number of days stopped every 
wagon and bicyclist on the way to Water 
Gap or Bushkill, asking them if they 
had a horse to trade for a woman. They 
showed the woman they were willing to 
trade. She was twenty years of age and 
pretty, with dark brown hair, fine teeth 
and blue eyes. She seemed much inter- 
ested and with keen interest watched 
each person who approached. A mer- 
chant from Port Jervis, when stopped, 
asked: “‘Why do you wish to trade her 
for a horse? Why don’t you buy a horse 
and take the woman with you?” ‘Be- 
cause,” the leader said, ‘‘we are one too 
many, anyway, and she has too many 
new ideas for us anditie cheaper to keep 
a horse than a dissatisfied woman.’ The 
girl, when asked her opinion of the 
trade, said: “It’s all right. I’m willing 
to go. If I haint worth more than a 
horse you needn’t take me. If we were 
in the South I would have been working 
in some nice family by this time.” 





Care of Stallions. 

A breeding stallion should be kept in 
perfect health. No animal can be kept 
in health without exercise. Plenty of 
sound, good food should be given, equal to 
from ten to sixteen quarts of oats per day, 
depending upon his size and exercise, 
and about what hay he will eat up clean. 
He should have some work, twice a day, 
morning and evening, not so much as 
to make him dull, for he should always 
be spirited and lively. Driving him to 
the buggy, exercising him on horseback, 
and doing any little jobs of light work 
will make him all the stronger; once or 
twice a week before a light wagon, he 
can be allowed to trot at full speed, if 
he feels like it, a quarter or a half mile, 
aad feel all the better for it, and be 
more likely to impart speed to his pro- 
geny. If he hasalotof half an acre or 
less, with a high plank fence around it, 
so he can be turned in and cannot get 
out, it will be beneficial to him, for then 
he can get the pure air and the warm 
sunshine, and roll and plunge and play 
as he pleases. 





By The Way. 

Thus saith Prof. Davenport of the 
University of Illinois: ‘Besides the 
heavy draft, let us have a useful, intelli- 
gent horse of medium size, with a deep, 
thick chest, upstanding neck, full fore- 
head and large, bright eye, an open nos- 
tril and an erect ear; a short leg, heavy 
muscled, with a long, easy stride that 
brings the foot lightly to the ground. 
Then, with a short back and a strong 
loin, we shall have a horse of good ac- 
tion, of great endurance, and one that 
will give good promise of rendering ser- 
vice for twenty years. For such a horse 
there is a strong demand. Who will 
breed him, and out of what blood lines 
will he be produced?” That’s another 
formula for the horse that we could 
have bred all these years. Isn’tit just 
possible that the light harness horse of 
America, might more nearly fill that bill 
than any other breed? True, he does 
not combine a long, low stride with what 
we call “‘action,’’ but he is of medium to 
good size, has a deep, thick chest, good 
neck, usually; full forehead, bright eye 
and erect ear. The short back is not a 
necessity, for among the best horsés are 
a@ number with long backs. If Prof. 
Davenport has visited the Chicago or 
New York Horse Show, he has seen a 
great many home bred horses that fill 
the bill, and they may or may not be 
trotting-bred. 7 





There are several causes for forging, 
viz.: carrying the head low; horse being 
allowed to shuffle along, and not kept 
well in hand. Another cause is too long 
toes forward, or general elevation of the 
entire forward feet; also too much ac- 
tion behind. The first thing is to quick- 
en and elevate the forward action. To 
do this, lower and shorten toes. Have 
the quarters and heels thicker than the 
toes. To lessen the action behind use a 
long shoe and small calks. It may be 
that the forward feet have been allowed 
to grow long and high. In the event of 
too much feet forward the horse is very 
liable to forge. Keep the feet reduced 
and that of itself may correct the fault. 
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SIXTEEN 


Dollars for every man who keeps hens 
and gives attention 


TO 


the suggestions given in the Maine 
Farmer poultry column, for 


ONE 


dollar and fifty cents expended. 
One month free. 





A Standard Incubator and 
Brooder free. Now is the time to 
secure it. Not one cent necessary 
from your wallet. Write the 
Farmer at once for particulars. 





The article by ‘‘Leghorn’’ is directly 
in line with the position so frequently 
urged in these columns and must be ac. 
cepted as correct. The first step for 
poultry keepers is to make the most of 
the home market. 


Egg eaters in Augusta are crying for 
fresh eggs and finding none, while par- 
ties keeping the egg machines in the 
form of hens are crying down the indus- 
try. Thesecret of winter production is 
the gateway to prosperity. Find it. 


A Sumner woman has lately bought 24 
chickens for $15. She dressed and sent 
them to Boston and received $24. After 
paying express, $7 profit remained. This 
is safer than counting out eggs ’ere they 
be hatched. 


At the late large fairs and exhibitions 
in the West the Victor Incubator seems 
to have swept the field, winning first 
premium wherever shown. This is a 
good record in a section where incuba- 
tors abound and competition is lively. 
Buyers will do well to look up this ma- 
chine before purchasing. 


The poultry breeders of Amesbury, 
Mass., will hold a great show Nov. 30, 
Dec. 1,2 and 3. The experts will find a 
superior lot of birds to score and who- 
ever wins in the American classes may 
well be proud of the honor. We have 
seen some of their birds and can testify 
to their quality. 


A poultry-raising ‘plant’? for educa- 
tional purposes has been established at 
the Rhode Island Agricultural College at 
Kingston. It is proposed to make the 
teaching of poultry culture a regular 
feature, to begin with a special four 
weeks’ course in January of the coming 
winter. Why not introduce the same 
feature at Orono? The poultry industry 
is worth more to the State of Maine than 
many others backed by our State Uni- 
versity. 


At the Experiment Station, Amherst, 
Mass., an attempt has been made to learn 
the comparative value of cut bone and 
animal meal for egg production. In 79 
days, 19 hens fed 10 pounds of cut bone, 
with other food to make a suitable ra- 
tion, laid 269 eggs, while 19 hens, fed a 
little less than 10 pounds of animal meal 
with other food, laid but 145 eggs. One- 
tenth of an ounce of cut bone daily, cer- 
tainly had a magical effect on those hens! 
And yet animal meal is a tip-top food 
for laying hens. We are told the “ex- 
periment is being repeated,” and surely 
it should be to determine the question. 


A Big Yield. 

Mrs. Fairfield Farrar of Buckfield, has 
had from forty B. P. Rock hens 6498 eggs 
in nine months commencing Jan. Ist and 
closing with Sept. 30th. This means 
162'¢ eggs per hen for the time, one of 
the most remarkable records ever re- 
ported through our columns. Bear in 
mind that it covers the broody as well as 
laying season of the year. The kicker 
will at once deny that such a record is 
possible, simply because he fails to ob- 
tain it but those who keep hens and 
give them an opportunity to do their 
best will accept the figures and try the 
harder to reach them. 


The Highest Honors 
The Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. 
has received official notice that they have 
captured the highest award on their in- 
cubator and brooder at the Brussels, 
Belgium, International exposition. They 
were honored with the bronze medal and 
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diploma, the greatest distinction that 
could be conferred. The competition 
was very sharp, leading incubator mak- 








ers of Europe as well as America enter- 
ing the contest. The Reliable was rep- 
resented by G. Vanvalkensburg, their 
resident agent at Brussels. Thus is 
Quincy’s reputation as a great manufac- 
turing center becoming world-wide.— 
Quincy Whig. 
Thirteen Dozen Eggs. 

Mr. Editor: I have been making out an 
account with my hens for the past year, 
and will enclose same to you. I began 
Nov. 5, 1896, with 40 S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn pullets, and the record to Nov. 5, 
1897, is: 


1896. Eggs 
ND. i. cnn ehoetnssshaeeeherene 115 
DEE chaccesebaseneve c6b00 rns 290 

1897. 
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This year I began with 33 yearling 
hens and 30 pullets. Had poor success 
during the damp season raising chickens. 
I hope to do better another spring. 

Mrs. E. H. LELAND. 

East Sangerville, Me. 

Will Mrs. L. please give the Farmer 
her method of feeding in detail? The 
record is a good one. Such a flock pays 
a good per cent. over expenses. 


A CHANCE FOR MAINE POULTRYMEN. 


A Market at Our Doors. 

We have in Maine a population of sum- 
mer visitors numbering tens of thousands 
—every one of them hungry for poultry! 
Why on earth do we not take advantage 
of this splendid home market? Prices 
are extra good for chickens through the 
months of July and August. Certainly 
one-half of all that chickens will sell for 
during these two months will be clear 
profit. Is there anything that stands in 
the way of our reaping a good harvest 
here, except the necessity of getting the 
chickeus out early? 

To secure this market, one’s chickens 
ought to be hatched in March and April, 
and in order to do this we must depend 
upon incubators and brooders. These 
are now sold so reasonably, and do such 
splendid werk, that one ought not to 
fail of success in their use. The writer 
was able to make very satisfactory 
hatches without previous experience, 


simply by following directions closely 


and using a little common sense. I use 
brooders of my own construction that do 
very excellent work. My plan is this: 
Have the chicks come out in March and 
April. Keep them in brooders until they 
can get upon the ground. Keep them 
growing from the start. If the breed is 
Leghorn (and I breed these largely), sep 
arate the cockerels from the pullets as 
soon as the former begin to annoy and 
crowd thelatter. Keep both sexes grow- 
ing rapidly all the while. About two 
weeks before it is desired to send them 
to some of the big summer hotels that 
abound here in Maine, pick out the least 
promising of the pullets and put them 
and the cockerels upon a fattening diet, 
keeping them confined and in a some- 
what darkened place meanwhile, for a 
growing chick, if given a free run, will 
put on very little plumpness, no matter 
how fattening may be the food. In this 
way excellent prices are obtained for the 
cockerels and inferior pullets (more, 
probably. than could be obtained for 
them if kept and fed until Thanksgiving 
time), while there remains a choice lot 
of pullets ready to begin laying in Sep- 
tember and October when eggs are ad- 
vancing in price. Its the fall-laying as 
well as the winter-laying pullets that 
give the profit. A Leghorn pullet 
hatched thus early and kept growing 
during the summer, will lay seventy-five 
cents worth of eggs before winter, fifty 
cents, at least, of which will be profit. 
The early layer has thus a good start 
toward makiag up the $2 profit per year 
which she is capable of. 

Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes, 
hatched at the same time with the Leg- 
horns, would make equally as good re- 
turns, for it is a fact that these two 
larger breeds run about a neck-and-neck 
race with the Leghorns as to size for the 
first 10 or 12 weeks of their existence, 


and they are remarkably plump all along 
through their growth. 
could not expect the Rock and Wyan- 
dotte pullets to begin laying as soon as 


Of course one 


Leghorn pullets hatched at the same 
time, but still these larger pullets, if 
hatched in March, should be laying in 
October. 

I have left the Brahma entirely out of 


consideration, for in such a plan as I 
have outlined the Brahma has no part 
whatever, unless, indeed, you hatch them 
in January and February and sell them 
in July and August for roasters. 
this calls for special facilities for winter 
brooding, such as a brooding house, with 
inside brooding pens, hovers and heating 
apparatus. 
and August, one need not hatch so early 
but that the chicks can be kept in brood- 
ers of generous size until they can be got 
upon the ground. So it seems much 
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To get out broilers for July 
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in gold for moulting hens, and pre 
is absolutely pure. 
costs only a tenth of a cent a day. 





better to cater to the demand for two to 
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three pound chicks, rather than to try 
for roasters, especially as in the former 
plan we get pullets ‘coming in” at just 
the right time for fall laying. I would 
not advise going into this work with a 
great flourish, if one has not had expe- 
rience with artificial incubation and rear- 
ing; but I would try a couple of hundred 
chicks next spring. This would perhaps 
give a hundred cockerels and cull pullets 
to sell. From this venture one could 
tell very well how the work would pay 
if engaged in more extensively. It 
seems a great pity for thousands of doi- 
lars to go out of the State every summer 


:|for poultry that we could just as well 


produce here at home. It is not every 
State that has such a summer market 
right at its doors, and I am sure we have 
so far failed to appreciate our opportuni- 
ties in this respect. LEGHORN. 





A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden 
breeze, 

For the singing of birds from the hills to the 
seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of 
noon, 

For the light in the night of the stars and the 
moon, 


We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy 
grain, 


For the orange and apple, the corn and the 
cane. 

For the bountiful harvests now gathered and 
stored, 

That by thee in the lap of the nations were 
poured, 

We praise thee, gracious God. 

For the blessing of friends, for the old and 
the new, 

For the hearts that are trusted and trusting 
and true, 

For the tones that we love, for the light of 
the eye 

That warths witha welcome anu glooms with 
good-bye, 


We praise thee, gracious God. 


That the desolate poor may find shelter and 
bread, 

That the sick may be comforted, nourished, 
and fed, 

That the sorrow may cease of the sighing and 

vm sad, 

That the spirit bowed down may be lifted 
and glad, 


We pray thee, pitying Lord- 


That brother the hand of his brother may 
clasp 
From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 
That for north and for south and for east and 
for west, 
The horror of war be forever at rest, 
We pray thee, pitying Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and of 
sky, 
That fall on us all from the Father on high, 
For the crowgy of all blessing since blessing 
begun, 
For the gift, “the unspeakable gift” of thy 
Son, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 
—S. E. Adams, in Century. 





Ludicrous mistakes are often made by 
the transposition of words, syllables or 
letters by speakers, and many a fine bit 
of oratory is utterly ruined by a mistake 
of this kind. How could the guests at 
the table be expected to ‘keep their faces 
straight’ wLen an after-dinner speaker 
said, in his carefully prepared little 
speech: ‘‘Dickery is the humorist, and 
Thackens is the satirist,’ and then, try- 
ing to correct the blunder, said: ““Er— 
er—Thickery is the satirist and Dackens 
is the humorist?” Or imagine, if one 
can, the feelings of the chagrined minis- 
ter who said ‘“‘tot and jittle’’ in the pul- 
pit, and in trying to correct himself said 
“tit and jottle.”” Imagine also the feel- 
ings of those who did not dare “laugh in 
meetin.’ And it is said thata Baltimore 
minister said most impressively, ‘‘He 
turned his eyeless sightballs up to 
heaven.” No one could imagine what a 
certain speaker meant when he said 
“Biddy diddy,’ and then stopped, and 
after a moment of confusion said, “diddy 
Biddy,”’ and then, witha scarlet face and 
coldly perspiring brow, gasped out, 
“Diddy hiddy biddy doo.”” Then he had 
to sit down and rest a while before he 
could say, “Did he bid adieu?” “How 
is your wife to-day?” asked a lady ofa 
gentleman she met on the horse car. 
“She is some better, thank you.”” “And 
has her inflamaroomy toryism left her 
yet?” “Her inflammatory rheumatism 
has left her,’ replied the gentleman. “I 
would like some nins and peedles,” said 
a lady at the small-wares counter of a 
Boston dry-goods store. ‘Beg pardon,” 
said the clerk. ‘“Nins and peedles?”’ 
“Ob! pins and needles, I mean.”’— Wide 
Awake. 





God's Love. 

Standing on the top of the Cheviott 
Hills, a little son’s hand inclosed in his, 
a father taught the measure of the meas- 
ureless love of God. Pointing north- 
ward over Scotland, then southward over 
England, then eastward over the German 
Ocean, then westward over the limitless 
hill and dale, and then sweeping his 
hand and eye over the whole circling 
horizon, he said: “Johnnie, my boy, 
God’s love is as big as all that!” 

“Why, father,” the boy cheerily re- 
plied, with sparkling eyes, ‘‘then we 
must be in the very middle of it!” 





Albuminoids, proteids, protein, and 
ether extract are terms used to describe 
that part of animal feod that is used for 
the building up of flesh or muscle and 
making blood and hair; in short, flesh 
formers. Carbohydrates and nitrogen 
free extract are terms used to describe 
those elements in food used to keep up 
the animal heat and to store up surplus 
fat to be burned ir keeping up the animal 
heat when cold weather comes. Cellular 
tissue is the coarse, woody part of grass 
or grain which has but little digestibility 
and is mainly used for filling. Familiar- 
ity with these terms will greatly simplify 
the study of farm topics and is necessary 
for an approach to the science of feeding. 





The two sons of George M. Pullman, 
left with an income yearly of $3000, have 


no attractions for the two young women 


who had promised to marry them when 


they were known simply as the sons of 
their father. 
fellows are well rid of a bad bargain. 


Undoubtedly the young 


They are proving their good sense by 


accepting minor positions in the car 
shops, determined to work up. 





John Temple Graves of Georgia, in a 


recent lecture on the “The New Woman 
and the Old,” said: ‘Woman is no long- 
er a sentiment; she is a problem, and it 
is now our unhappy mission to grapple 





with her or surrender, as I have done.” 





A Great Chew 


Lorillard’s new chewing tobacco 
is rich, 
dealer about it and ask for 


juicy, lasting. See your 








The Road Horse Establishment of New England, 
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THE IDEAL ROAD HORSE. 





MPORTED French 
Coach Stallions, Ser- 
vice Fee, $50.00 to 

warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 
telligence, good dis- 
position, and un- 
bounded courage 
guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 

Send for Illustrated 

Catalogue. 





COME AND SEE ME. 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR. 





Champion Offer 


(0 Subseribers, 


Grand Cash Premium, Every Subscriber, Old or New, Shares Alike. 





$2.25 FOR THE MAINE FARMER ONE YEAR, 


AND EITHER THE 


Farmer's Handy Eee Case, (2doz., or Butter Carrier 12 to 18 lbs, 


WU ted it 


A083 & HiLLYARO'S 


FARMERS HANDY C06 CASE 

















Lowest Retail Price of Either, $1.50, 
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MPROVE THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
Seeure this Grand Premium and the only Agris 
eultaural Newspaper in Maine, at once. 





Boston 
and Yukon 


Transportation and Supply Co., 
Capital, $500,000, Shares, $1.00. 
Each Fully Paid and Non-Assessable, 


_ There is a strong appeal to the Commercial 
instinct in the opportanity which the rush to 
the Alaska Gold Fields gives to legitimate 


trade. The men who undertake to suppy the 
new mining population of Alaska with what 
they nee: to éat, drink and wear and with the 
implements of their work are those into whose 


hands the greater part of the gold will come. 

This company is formed for 
the purpose of trading in all 
kinds of supplies and will send a 
ship of 500-ton burthen from 
Boston in November, stocked 
with the necessary provisions, 
clothing and implements requis- 
ite for the miners and public 
use, sailing by the way of Cape 
Horn, arriving at the Gold 
Fields at the opening of the 
season. 

In regard to passenger service, 
we can accommodate but a lim- 
ited number (say fifty). To those 
investing in the stock of the 
company the following induce- 
ments are offered: 


Passage from Boston to the centre of the 
old regions, including ofie year’s supply of 
ood, clothing, medicine, camp and mining 
outfit complete, 


$350. 


Every dollar invested in this 
Company will return 10 for one. 


This company enters into no chimerical 
scheme, but at once strikes at the foundation 
of success, by conveying in the best and 
cheapest manner articles most in demand, 
without which there can be no success, no 
gold and no returns for your money. 

Shares can be procured either by mail or at 
the company’s office, No. 164A ‘Iremont St., 
rooms 6 and 7. 

Correspondence, personal interviews and 
fullest investigation invited, 

Make checks, money and express orders 
payable to GEORGE Z. LYTHGOE, 

17t50 Treasurer. 





TWO CREAT 


Ecc Makers! 


ann’s Green Bone Cutter, 
ann’s Granite Crystal Grit 
will make hens lay lots of eggs, The: 
prove the victory of science over guess- 








j *y work. Success is certain.Hens lay twice 
HATSGW the 2ggs when fed green bone and grit. 


ann’s Bone Cutters 


Bh 
dave a world-wide fame. Cash or instalment. Ill. cataloc. free 
i mame this paper. F, W. MANN ©O@., Milford, Masa 


'VIGTOR Incubator 
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saic deceased. 
Attest: 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


| Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 14, 1897. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 and 
1.15, 11.00 P. M., via Brunswick 
ane Augusta, 1.10 P. M,, via Lewistor and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 12.25 and 8.00 
A. M., 12.10, and 2.25 P. M., and Sundays 
only 8.15 A. M., and 1.48 P. M.; 
12.01, 7.15 and 10.55 A. M., 2.00 P. M.; leave 
Lewiston, (upper) 9.50 A. M., and 2.45 P. M.; 
leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50 and 10.30 A. M., 
1.35 and 11.20P. M.; leave Gardiner, 11.25 
and 8.54 A. M.. 1.00 and 3.20 P 
Sunday only 9.03 A. M., 2.40 P. M.; leave 


Augusta, 1.50 and 9.10 A. M., 1.15 and 3.40 
P. and on Sunday only 9.15 A. M. and 
2.56 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 
1.10P M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6 00, 6.20 
and 1.55 and 4.30 P.M , and on Sundays only, 
9.57 A. and 3.35 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO: 


Leave Bangor 5.20 A. M. and 3.35 P. M.; 
leave Ba r for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.40 A. M.. 
4.36 P. M.; for Bucksport, 6.25 A. M 1.45, 
4.45 P. M., and Saturdays only at 6.45 P. M. 
A train leaves P 


Portland at 5.10 P.M. for Brunswick, “ath, 
Augusta, and Waterville, and 11.10 A. M., 
and 1.10 and 5.16 P. M. for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfeid. Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan lfast, Dexter, 
Dover and Foxcroft, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and 
connecting at Brum wick for Lewiston and 


Bath, and by waiting at junction points, 
for Skowhegan, excepting Monday mornings, 
and for Belfast, Dexter Foxcroft, Bar Harbor 





and Bucksport. exceptiny Sunday mornings. 
D TO 


STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A 

4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 7.55 A. M. 1.20 P. 

M., via B. & A., 6.40 A. M., 4.3 M. 

P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.30 A. M., 4.50 

leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.4 5 

leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M., 3.10; leave 

Ellsworth, 11.52 A. M., 6.i0, P. M 

Bucksport, 10.15 A, M., ; 

only 6.05 A.M.; leave Bangor t7.15 A.M., 1.15, 

18.00 and 11.25 P. M,; leave Dover an 

croft (via Dexter) 7.05 A. M., 4.20 

Beifast. 7.15 A. 

Skowhegan. 8.30 A. . 

leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 

2.560 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.50, 9.15 

2.53, 10.08 P. M., 1.05 A. M.; lea 

6.30, 10.05 A. , 3.36, 111.00 P. M., 1 
4 


11.25 ’ 

(right) j eave Farmin, 
* os e@ 

M 


The morning train from Avens and fors 
noon trains from Bangor and Lew , con 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au 
and Gardiner, Bath and Branswick, and 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as tims 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, re’ 
erence may to posters at stations anu 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wi! 
be cheerfully furnished on application to th. 
poral Passenger Agent. 


t ly. 
GEO. F. AN 
General Manager. 
F. E. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag. 
Nov. 10, 1897. 





ae ag COUNTY. .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1897. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Frances CAR- 
PENTER, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer. 


a& newspaper printed in Augus 
that all persons interested may attend ate 
Court of Probate, then to be holden at A 


aud show cause, if any, why the said instru- 
ment should not be proved, approved and al- 


lowec as the last willand testament,of the 
___G. T. Srevens, Judge. 
W. A. Newcomen, Register. ge 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court. 
at Augusta, on the second Monday 
November, 1897. 


r ne in 


Farmer, a newspaper prin 


all persons in steal a 
ee er 
win ana, 








Attest: W. A. sawontk, ; 


























































































































































































THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. November 25, 1897. 
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Vegetable Sicilian ; 


{HAIR RENEWER| 


It doesn’t cost much, yet it 
adds wonderfully to the 
looks. It is youth for a few 
s, cents. No gray 
We » hair. No dandruff. ( ai) 
Be: AYO) 




















WHAT CONSTITUTES A PATRON AND WHO 
| —_" 
|S One of the most devoted workers for 
| the national and educational success of 
the State, asks a definition of and an an- 
|swerto what constitutes a patron and 
who is eligible. 

In the earlier days the question of 
eligibility narrowed naturally to those 
actually dependent upon the farm for 
support, but as time passed and condi- 
tions became more complicated, troubles 
also arose,as patrons began to realize that 
not every one living on a farm was in 
sympathy with a worker for the Grange. 
Troubles and dissensions came from this 





narrow conception of the work and in- 
fluence of the order and through wise 





counsels its scope has gradually been 





Maine State Grange. 
State Master, 
Hon. Epwarp Wiaarn, Augusta. 
State Overseer, 
Hon. J. A. Roperts, Norway. 
State Lecturer, 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, Auburn, 
State Secretary, 
E. H. Lipsy, Auburn. Dirigo P. O. 
Executive Committee, 
Hon. Epwarp WiaaIn, Augusta. 
E. H. Lipsy. Auburn. 
L. UO. Straw, West Newfield. 
Hon. B. F. Briaes, Auburn. 
Anse. W. Hotway, Skowhegan. 
L. W. Josz, Dexter. 
Grange Gatherings. 


At Anson, Nvov. 23—Somerset Pomona 


At Baris, Dec. 7—Oxford Pomona. 

At Monmouth, Dec, 8—Kennebec Pomona. 
At South Norridgewock, Dec, 14—Somerset 
omona. 

At Ea. Lebron, Dec. 1,—Androscoggin Po 


mona. 
At Bowdoin, Dec. 29—Sagadahoc Pomona. 
At Exeter, Nov. 27—P t P 








Last Tuesday evening, Vassalboro 
@range conferred the third and fourth 
degrees on three candidates. 





At a directors’ meeting of the Patrons 
Androscoggin Fire Insurance Co. held 
last week, Z. A. Gilbert was elected 
President in place of Charles H. Cobb, 
deceased. 


The National Grange closed its session 
at Harrisburg, Pa., Thursday night. The 
next annual gathering will be held in 
November, 1898, in Concord, N. H. The 
efficers elected were installed by Past 
Worthy Master Brigham of Ohio. 








Cushnoc Grange has added 38 new 
members during the year 1897. So much 
for earnest work on the part of officers 
and members. It is a good working 


Grange, well up in an appreciation of] Webber, lecturer of Sebasticook Grange. | ceived a great impetus by way of Grange 
There was a departure from the order of | meeting and Farmers’ Institutes. 
Instead | meetings have been well attended and 
The members of Skowhegan Grange| of remarks made for good of the order} much interest manifested. Mr. Terry of 
are making every effort to have their fair} by the different patrons, each Grange | Ohio, has been through our State and 
which comes Dec. 1, 2 and 3, a success| had appointed some member to write |advanced many vood ideas, but I find 
That new hall must} papers on the various subjects which had | there is a vast difference from farming in 
be finished, furnished and paid for and| been assigned each Grange; following | Ohio and farming in our own State of|that milch cows will not conflict with 
It will] the reading of papers to be an open dis- | Maine. 
The question for St. Albans|grow in Ohio, many times would not] course will have some beef cattle, hogs 
was, “The raising of sweet corn in con- | here. 
“Farmers, take hold of the reins of | nection with the dairy business,” and | progressive farmers in the State of Maine 
Brother Merrill of their Grange read the | as in any in the Union; had [ time and | stand point. 
Do it as individuals, not as a whole. | paper, after which Bros. Lucas, Vining, | space would like to refer you to some Of| ;4rgsaLes AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 
We want the wheel of agriculture to be | Goodwin and others of St. Albans, Rich- | them. 


Grange work. 





in every particular. 


everybody is working to help. 
be a credit to the town. 





government a little more than you have. 


turned a little more and to make this a 
little more of an agricultural State.’’— 
Governor Ramsdell of New Hampshire. 





Grange news intended for immediate 
publication must reach this office Tues- 
day afternoon. We regret that the pro- 
gramme for two important meetings 
failed to appear last week by reason of 
delay of secretaries in mailing copy. Be 
prompt and your notices shall all appear. 





Turner Grange is furnishing a rare 
treat to its members in the way ofa 
series of popular lectures. 


platform with one of her popular and in- 
aspiring lectures. 
Prof. Anthony of Bates College gave a 
lecture on Westminster Abbey. J. W. 


paper on “‘A Patron’s Influence.” 





Georges River Grange is still booming. 
There are now 31 candidates that have 
taken two degrees and more are to come 
in at the next meeting. It is estimated 
that when the two last degrees are con- 
ferred there will be about 50 candidates 
to receive them. The literary contest is 
a great success, both as regards talent 
displayed and increasing membership. 





A lady writer declares that woman’s 
work in the Grange is simply church 
work. What the Sunday school is to 


the church, woman’s work is to the/ Sister Etta Varney of Pittsfield Grange; | po the best. 


Grange. Do all the good you can, visit 
the sick, look after the needy, if any are 
become discouraged. If discord or jeal- 
ousy are in your midst, try and fix it up 
and have it done away with, and aboveall, 
extend a helping hand and an encourag- 


ing word to all the brothers and sisters.; Pomona Grange with Somerset Grange | present. 
at South Norridgewock, Tuesday, Decem- | been invited to be present and assist, and 





To the Editor of the Maine Farmer: 
The next meeting of Androscoggin Po- 
mona Grange will be held with East 
Hebron Grange the first Wednesday in 
December. Turner Grange will furnish 
entertainment in the forenoon. The 
afternoon programme will consist of the 
following: Report of Granges; song, 
- Record; reading, Alice Howard; 
singing, choir; reading, Mertie Bridg- 
ham; paper, Dr. Sprague. Question for 
discussion, ‘‘Does the happiness derived 
from accumulating wealth compensate 
for the efforts required to obtain it?” 

D. W. Ricker, Sec’y. 





Maple Grove Grange of Sebago, Maine, 
held a special meeting Saturday, Nov. 
13, and entertained our Worthy State 
Deputy W. I. Bickford of Gorham, 
Maine, also Mt. Etna Grange of North 
Baldwin. A bountiful dinner was served 
at12 A. M. Meeting commenced at 1 
P.M. After the opening exercises the 

rogramme for this meeting was called 
‘or, which consisted of singing by the 
choir. ‘Father We'll Rest in Thy Love;” 
address of welcome by Worthy Lecturer ; 
singing, “Seeds of Promise” by the 
choir; question, ‘What are the mistakes 
of farmers, and causes of their losses and 
failures and how can they be avoided?” 
opened by Bro. C. F. Irish. He thought 
one mistake farmers made was culti- 
vating more land than they could take 
care of; he thought if they cultivated 
just what they could take care of as it 
should be, the result would be ter. 
Another reason why so many farmers 
failed, was because they tried to do too 
many things; they would work away 
from home to get a little ready money, 
but he thought if they spent all their 
time on their own farms, they would be 
better off inthe end. Others spoke on 
the question, and all thought as Bro. 
Irish did. Next on the programme was 
song, ‘““Going for a Pardon” by Sister 
Lizzie Jewell; reading, ‘‘Mind your own 
Concerns,” by Sister Sara Haley; essay 
on “Honesty” by Sister Mary Butter- 
field; recitation, “Farmer Dowd” by 
Sister Julia Douglass; song by Sister 
Lizzie Jewell. Having finished the pro- 
gramme, Bro. Bickford addressed the 
meeting on the unwritten work of the 
order, which was highly enjoyed by all 
present. Bro. Cartret of Mt. Etna moved 
a rising vote of thanks to Maple Grove 
Grange for their kind entertainment. 
Meeting closed at 3.30 P. M., and all felt 
amply repaid for coming. PaTRON. 


extended. 

To-day the man is eligible who is in 
sympathy with the industrial interests, 
a worker in any field for advance of the 
State, and a helper in everything per- 
taining to its prosperity. The selfish 
man who would grasp and not give, who 
joins simply for financial benefits or so- 
cial influence, the office seeker who 
would build himself up while tearing 
others down, or the indifferent man who 
simply seeks a good time at the expense 
of others, all these are outlawed by any 
just interpretation of Grange law. There 
are men who will stir up strife anywhere 
and such should be excluded even if 
living on a farm. There are others 
whose every step and thought would 
strengthen and promote the best interests 
of the order, and they are eligible, even 
though they never hold a plow or swing 
ascythe. The Grange has been, is, and 
must ever be the one organization rep- 
resenting, defending and promoting ag- 
riculture, but so closely allied is this in- 
dustry to others that the sympathy and 


eligibility and his life and conduct prove 
him a patron. 





UNION GRANGE, ST. ALBANS. 


The Union Grange, which was held at 
St. Albans, Wednesday, was a very inter- 


present on account of the bad condition 
of the roads. The meeting was called to 
order by the Worthy Master of St. Al- 
bans Grange, Mr. Lincoln Merrick. The 
address of welcome was pleasingly given 
by Sister Webb of St. Albans Grange, 
and ably responded to by Mrs. Addie 


exercises in former meetings. 


cussion. 


ardson of North Newport, and Kenney 
of Pittsfield made remarks. At this/s 


juncture a bountiful dinner was served 
in their dining hall up stairs. 


Feeding,” Mr. Isaac Bates, 
ples of the Grange?”’ J. E. Kenney, Pitts- |r 


field; ‘‘How can the ladies make the|/c 


Annie Gilman, Newport; “How can the} I 
home life of farmers be made more /c 
pleasant?” Mrs. Farnham, 


Richardson spoke on the topic. St. Al- 


Two weeks before,| bans choir furnished pleasing music at|Sec. McKeen, if he could secure such a 
Upon invita-| speaker as J. A. Roberts at some of our 
tion of H. C. Webber, in behalf of Sebas- | institutes and have him tell us how he 
Ricker, East Auburn, also gave an able|ticook Grange, the next union meeting | has done this, much good would follow. 


intervals during sessions. 


will be at Newport the third Wednesday 
in January. The postponement of one 
month is owing to the State Grange | p 
which is held in December. The pro- 
gramme as arranged for next meeting is 
as follows: Address of welcome, to be 
given by some member of Sebasticook 


Albans; question for discussion, “How 
can the farmers get the largest profits 
from their cows?”’ to be opened by Bro. 
J. P. Longley of Palmyra, C. L. Jones|T 
of Corinna, and W. D. Crowell of North 
Newport, to be followed by a general 
discussion; a paper, subject, ‘‘The 
sunny and shady side of farm llfe,” by 


the residue of programme to be furnished 
by Sebasticook Grange. 





SOMERSET POMONA. 


ber 14th at 10A.M. The following is|h 


ness; music by the choir; address of 


Class exercise in Physical Culture. 


intent of the man must determine his | }°Clamation. 


school yards, outhouses and school buildings. 


better books, apparatus and material for the 
schools. 


gent interest in the schools. 


esting one, although many were not| better teachers and securing better work in 
pene - 8 y school by the children. 


W. W. Sretson, Lecturer State Grange. 


Roberts of Norway. 
The | most practical, intensive and successful 
themes for afternoon papers and the| farmers of Oxford county. Mr. Roberts 
writers of each were as follows: ‘‘Stock | has made a study of our soil, climate 
Corinna;|and conditions and solved many knotty 
“‘Are we living up to the cardinal princi- | agricultural problems. 


subordinate Grange interesting?’ Miss! the last time I had occasion to be there, 


Palmyra;| kept most of the time in the barn and 
“Codperation in Grange,’’ was to have | fed from eighteen acres of tillage ground. 
Last Satur-| been discussed by J. H. Mullen of North | Since that time he has built a new barn 
day, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens occupied the} Newport, but in his absence Mr. Joel | and purchased an adjoining farm. 


Grange; response, Mrs. A. L. Vining, St.!; 30 p. M., Topic, “Good Roads. Shall the 
7 uds, 


to be dedicated Saturday, and patrons 
There will be a meeting of Somerset | from all parts of Somerset county will be 


the programme for the meeting: Busi- | joyous occasion, 


Educational Work. 
To the Lecturer: 
Below you will 


Grange. The programme is intended t& 
be suggestive. 
substituted for those which 
that local conditions render nece-sary. 


sufficiently interested in this matter t 
assign aday for this work. If 1 cao be 


please write me at any time. 
I would suggest that the superintend 


to 


sented on the programme. 


upon to contribute something. 
matter is properly placed before you: 
people, I think they will be glad to join 
with you in the exereises. 


vote one session to a discussion of the 
following question: ‘‘Why Should Rural 
Towns Unite for the Purpose of Secur- 
ing Expert Superintendence?”’ I have 
documents which give full explanations 
as to the new law and its benefits. They 
are published in a pamphlet entitled 
“Waste.” This circular has been sent 
to a large number of the farmers of the 
State. I presume many of your mem- 
bers have copies of it. If those who 
have not and who are interested in the 
matter will send their names and post 
office addresses to the State superintend- 
ent, Augusta, copies will be furnished 
free of charge. 

Will you please give this matter your 
thoughtful attention. Additional copies 
of this circular will be sent you on appli- 
cation. 

Public School Day Programme. 


FORENOON. 
Music. 
Recitation. | 
Class exercise in Nature Study. 
Declamation. 
Music. 


Recitation. 


usic. 
AFTERNOON. 


How can the Grange help in improving the 


How can the Grange assist in providing 


How can the Grange dezelep a more intelli- 


How can the Grange assist in providing 


Fraternally, 


Auburn, Nov. 10, 1897. 





A Successful Farmer and a Live Patron. 
The farmers of Maine have lately re 


The 


That which would thrive and 


I believe we have as practical and 


I will speak of one, the present over- 
eer of our State Grange, Hon. John A. 
He is one of the 


Hie has taken a 
un down farm that would not keep two 
ows and a horse and built it up, so that 


found eighteen head of cattle, mostly 
ows, and three horses. These were 


Now I could suggest to our brother, 


Buck/field. V. P. DeCosTeEr. 





rogramme for December Meeting of Kenne- 
bec Pomona, at Monmouth, Dec. 8. 


10 A. M, opening. 
Conferring Fifth Degree. 
Business. 


State Build Shem?” L. K. Litchfield, Mon- 
mouth; J. H. Barton, Windsor; E. A. Pink- 
ham, Litchfield; W. G. Hunton, Readfield. 
Discussion. 

ovic, “Our Successes, How Secured; Oar 
Failures, How Caused,” W. H. Keith, Win- 
throp; M. L. Gray, Readfield; E. R. Mayo, 
Manchester; Geo. L. Weeks, Riverside. 
Discussion. 


Let this, the last meeting of the year, 


G. M. Twircue.y, Lecturer. 





The new Grange hall at Skowhegan is 


The editor of the Farmer has 


opes to join the happy throng on that 





welcome by Sister Nellie Morton; song 
by Sister Emma Dutton; reply to address 
of welcome by Sister Kate B. Ellis; se- 


Market Reports. 











lect reading by Sister Carrie Ames; 
paper by Sister Helen M. Jones; select 
reading by Sister A. Burgess; song by 
Geo. T. Tibbetts. Recess. 1.30 P. M.| © 
Music; poem by Sister C. F. Tobey; 
recitation by Sister Mae Bowman; decla- 


mation by Leon Taylor; song by Sister : ,; § 2 2 
Mary Spaulding; select reading by May| “2¢ Drovers. : 3 i $ 
Bagley; paper by Clair G. Yeaton; reci- zo Dn > 
tation by Belle Ward; song by Dr. J. D. . At BRIGHTON. — 
Ames. There will be five minute| & % Chapman, oe 
speeches by Alonzo Davis, C. E. Warren, Pia. Berry, " 18 22 
Ansel Holway, S. R. Harding, W. L. ompson & Hanson, 22 110 22 
Walker, Henry Choate, Mrs. A. C. Good-| }Y DB — Katee | -. oT & 
win, Mrs. Towne, Mrs. Lewis Beal, Mrs. | W. A. Gleason, 27 15 
Horace Eaton and others, showing the/| B.G. McIntire, 200 «6 
benefits that we have received from the | f ‘& owe. ihe 
Grange and our duty as Patrons in the| Libby Bros., 62 30 68 
future; music; closing exercises. E. H. Thompson, 23 5 
C. H. ALLEN, Lecturer. Harris & Fellows, 21 130 650 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE 8sTOCK AT 





Resolutions. 


It poving pleased that Supreme power. 
which as Patrons of Husbandry we all ac- 
knowledge, and to Whose will we humbly 
bow, to rémove from our Grange, our hon- 
ored brother, Rufus Linscott, we deem it fit- 
ting that we should cause to be sprea on our 
records a token of respect for our departed 
brother, and sympathy for his family; There- 


ore, 

Resolved, That by the death of our brother, 
his relatives and friends have lost a sincere 
friend and genial companion, the Grange an 
r member, and the community a good 
citizen and an honest man. 

Resolved, That, though the home of our 
rother was a happy one, and his earth life 
pleasant, we feel that he has posses on to 
a home still better, free from the cares and 
anxieties of earth life, where faith, hope and 
charity, with fidelity prevail, and to which 
we may all look forward, in the hope of again 


meeting. ‘ 
Resolved, That Evening Star Grange ex- 
tends to his widow and children its sincere 
sympathy and assures them that among its 
members they will always find true friends. 
L. A. Law, Committee 
ALFRED POLAND, on. 
ARTHUR OVERLOCK, ) Resolutions. 





Pine Cone Union Grange, comprising 
Cushnoc, Palermo, China, Silver Lake, 
Winslow and Vassalboro, met with Vas- 
salboro Grange last Tuesday. Why can- 
not some wide-awake member furnish 
the Farmer a report of these meetings? 
They would be of interest. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Bil- 
iousness, Indigestion, Headache. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTO 


700; calves, 1,324; horses, 275. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Live Stock YARDS, Nov. 23, 1897. 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,553; sheep, 11,537; hogs, 30,- 


MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 276; sheep, 834; hogs, 
veals, 326; horses, 65. ; 
LIVE STOCK EXPORTS TO OLD ENGLAND. 
From Bosten for the past week, ship- 
ments of 3180 cattle, 2550 sheep. Eng- 
lish market for cattle dull and demand 
stagnant, with sales at 10'4@l11%c, 
dressed weight, at London, and 10%@ 
llc at Liverpool. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 
Contrary to expectation, we found the 
market fully equipped with live stock of 
all descriptions, oxen, milch cows, lambs 
and sheep, fat hogs, veal calves and live 
poultry and what is remarkable values 
on the offerings were generally sus- 
tained. Cattle were sold at prices that 
corresponded with last week, 2'¢@5l¢c, 
live weight, including western. 

Sheep and lambs were in good supply 
and prices well sustained. 

The movement in fat hogs showed a 
firmness and on country lots prices were 
Jge higher at 45gc, dressed weight; 
western hogs steady at 314@éc, live 
weight. 

As many veal calves on sale as last 
week and all were wanted at steady 
prices. 244@53{c, = per lb. 


we 








Easy to take, easy to %perate. 25c 


find a programme 
which may be serviceable to you in ob- 
serving the Public School Day of the 


Other exercises may be 
are men- 
tioned and other changes may be made 


I hope you and your members are 


of service in furnishing you material, 


ent of schools and the teachers be asked 
interest thensselves in tiis matter, 
and that the different schools be repre- 
The exer- 
cises can be extended and varied in such 
a way that each school will be called 
If the 


I hope you will also be willing to de- 


6| 408 pkgs; same week a year ago, 15,165. 


;| ens and turkeys are included in these re- 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


at least 5c higher, and in some varieties 
10c stronger. Western advices are very 
strong, and shippers in York State are 
notifying receivers here to sell no more 
for furward delivery until further orders. 
' Pea, $1 20@1 25; medium, $1 30; yellow 
eyes, $1 45@1 50; red kidneys, $1 45@ 
, 150; Califo: nia small white, $1 40@1 45; 
California Lima, *'¢@4c per lb. These 
prices are for carload lots; jobbing and 
| small lots being 5@10c more. 
' Apples 
Apples are really firmer and doing 
better. Cooler weather has helped the 
trade; besides, people are generally be- 
ginning to be aware that apples are high 
and going to be high, and hence they are 
better satisfied to buy: Gravensteins, 
$3 50@4 50 per bbl; Pound Sweets, $3@ 
|350; Tolman Sweets, $2 50@3; Kings, 
| 83@4; Greenings, $250@3; Baldwins, 
$2 75@3 25; No. 2, $1 25@250; mixed 
lots, $1 75@2 50; jobbing lots, 50c@$1 
higber than these prices. ' 
The apple shipments from the port of 
Boston during the week ending Nov. 20, 

















A good supply of cows for milk on the 
market and up to the noon hour it 
looked as if a clearance would be effect- 
ed. All the different qualities were on 
sale but the better class were the most 
easily disposed of. Sales at $20@60 per 
head as to quality. 
The demand for horses is limited and 
has been for the past two weeks, even 
the better class on sale find a slow sale; 
something doing in heavy truck at $125 
@225 per head. 
Live poultry 9@10c per Ib. for offer- 
ings with 8 tons on sale; some were pul- 
lets at 50@65c a head. 

MAINE SALES. 

W. A. Gleason sold 20 calves, 150 Ibs, 
at 51¢c; 4 steera or 1460 lbs, at 4c. B. G. 
Mclatire sold 200 lambs, 69 Ibs., at 51¢c; 
35 lambs, 60 lbs., at5lge. W. W. Hall 
& Son sold 83 sheep and lambs, 60 Ibx., 
43gc; 26 calves, 115 lbs., at 5c. E. E. 
Chapman sold 2 oxen, 3050 lbs., at $3.60 
live weight, 1 ox, 1740 lbs., at $3.60. F. 
L. Howe sold 35 lambs, 2070 Ibs., at 514 
c; calves at5'4c. Thompson & Hanson 
sold 110 lambs, 60 lbs., at 5@514; 19 
calves, 120 lbs at 5!¢c. P. A. Berry sold 
7 Springers, $28 each. H. M. Lowe sold 
4 extra cows at $48 a head; 20 calves, 
115 Ibs., at 54gc; 217 lambs, 68 Ilbs., at 
34c. Libby Bros. sold milch cows at 
$28@350 a head, some Springers at $30 
@840; 50 calves of 120 lbs. at 5c. 
REMARES. 


The requirements this week not near 
as heavy, it being Thanksgiving week, 
and most fresh meats have to take a 
back seat. Of course some will not eat 
turkey, even if it can be bought cheaper 
per lb. than sirloin steak, but the gen- 
erality of Boston people kinder hanker 
after a Thanksgiving dinner, with turkey 
and nothing but turkey and fixings fill 
the bill for that day above all days. 
Well, Maine dealers know what our mar- 
ket requires, especially if they have gone 
wrong previous years, by having too 
much on sale. They know, however, 


provisions, and take in a supply, and of 


and calves, but the Eastern train is al- 
ways expected tobe light from a business 


DAY. 
Numerous buyers of milch cows were 
present, and the trade was comparatively 
fair and good prices obtained. Thomp- 
son & Hanson sold 4 choice cows, $50 
each; 10 cows at $37 each; 4 extra cows 
at $43 each. Libby Bros. sold 10 spring- 
ers, $40 each; 5 do. at $45; 5 milch cows, 
$42.50; 3 at $30 each; Wardwell & McIn- 
tire sold cows at $40@45 and $50; spring- 
ers, $35@48. E. H. Thompson sold 4 
cows, $35@40; 2 oxen, 3,500 lbs (rather 
slim) at $112. M. D. Holt sold cows, 
$28@50. W. W. Hall & Son sold com- 
mon cows, $30@36; better cows, $40@50. 
W. F. Wallace 30 cows, $35@60. J.S. 
Henry 10 choice cows, plump, $55 a 
head; some at $50; 6 extra cows, $40; 5 
at $45, and cows from $30@38. C, W. 
Cheney sold 7 milch cows (choice) at 
$50@56; 10 cows, $40@45. 
Store Pigs. Dull sales at $1 25@2 25a 
head. Shoats, $3@5 50 a head. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Boston, Nov. 23, 1897. 


Trade has been rather better than 
might have been expected, considering 
that it is only the week before Thanks- 
giving and the poultry trade. Prices are 
very well maintained: Choice steers, 814 
ce; good steers, 8c; light and cows, 7@ 
7340; extra heavy hinds, 10'%c; good 
hinds, 10@1014c; light hinds, 944@934c; 
heavy fores, 644@6'¢ce; good, 514@bc; 
light, 5@5'gc; backs, 6@7'¢c; rattles, 
434@5c; chucks, 5'4@6c; short ribs, 9@ 
llc; rounds, 7@8c; rumps, 11@12%c; 
rumps and loins, 11@13'c: loins, 11@ 
l5c. 
Mutton and Lamb. 
The mutton market has been fairly 
sustained, considering the rather liberal 
arrivals, and the fact of being so near to 
Thanksgiving. Veals are steady: Spring 
lambs, 7'44@9c; Brighton and fancy, 8'¢ 
@9%c; muttons, 6'44@74e; yearlings, 
6@7¢c; Brighton and fancy muttons, 
7@8'6c; veals, 6@9c; fancy and Brigh- 
ton, 9@10c. 
Poultry. 

The scarcity of good turkeys pro- 
nounced. People in the poultry trade 
who have been in the habit of receiving 
from northern growers and shippers de- 
clare that they are getting but few this 
year, and sume none at all. Taking the 
receipts of poultry into account, it will 
be seen that there is a shortage. For 
the day, Saturday, 5294 pkgs; same day 
last year, 6551 pkgs; for the week, 10,- 


Here is a shortage of 4751 pkgs, and 
when it is remembered that both chick- 


ceipts, that chickens have absolutely 
been in heavier receipt than usual, it is 
all the more apparent that turkeys 
are unusually short. 
The market is firmer on turkeys, with 
fowl gnd chickens rather easy. Iced 
turkeys, 12@14c; fresh dry packed, 18@ 
22c; northern chickens, 10@l5c; iced, 7 
@8c; northern fowl, 10@12c; iced fowl, 
7@8e; ducks, 10@12c; live fowl, 8@9%c; 
live chickens, 9@10c; live ducks, 9@10c. 
Of the poultry train on the Boston & 
Maine railroad, southern division, Satur- 
day, 20 cars had arrived up to 11 o’clock 
A. M., and the balance, about 15 cars, 
was to arrive about 12:30 P.M. These 
15 cars were included in the day’s re- 
ceipts. 

Butter. 
The butter market continues quiet, as 
it always is so near to Thanksgiving. 
Everybody wants turkeys, to the neglect 
of other provisions. Best creamery, 
small lots and packages, 23@23'¢c; 
northern creamery, round lots, 22@22'¢c; 
western, 21@2i'¢c; eastern, 21@21'¢c; 
firsts, 19@20c; northern dairy, 16@20c. 

Cheese. 
Cheese is in dull demand, for the same 
reason as butter. The foreign market is 
also off 6d. Round lots, 9@10c; sage, 
10440; jobbing, 10'¢@llc; Liverpvol 
cable, 42s 6d. 


Eges. 

Eggs are not in brisk demand, and re- 
frigerator stock, or held, are easier. 
Fine fresh are very firm, however. Re- 
frigerator, 13@15c; western, 18@20c; 
Michigan and Indiana, 22@23c; eastern, 
23@26c; near by, 28@35; jobbing prices, 
1@2c higher. 





Fair life noticed in at the above 
prices. 


1897, were 8720 bbis to Liverpool and 
806 bbls to Loudon, a total of 9526 bbls; 
preceding week, 16,210 bbls; same week 
@ year ago, 53,041 bbls; total since the 
season begun, 99,496 bbls; same time a 
year ago, 519,423 bbls. 
Potatoes. 
Potatoes area little firmer, with the 
demand rather better. Receipts seem to 
be pretty well taken care of. Sweet po- 
tatoes have continued rather dull, with a 
wide range of prices. Double head Jer- 
seys are still scarce and nominal, with 
shippers claiming to be able to get better 
prices nearer home than this market: 
Houlton Hebrons, 73@75c; fair to good, 
70@720; Green Mountains, 78@80c; 
White Stars and Burbanks, 70@73c; Vir- 


head, nominal, ¢2 25@82 50. 
Onions. 

Onions are at wider range, with the 
best still firm at $2 50 per bbl. The 
market is quoted at $2@$2 50 for regular 
large bbls., with small bbis. less and 
bushel boxes at about $1 50@$1 60. 
Good cabbages bring fair prices, but 
some poor stock has lately been offering; 
possibly somewhat frosted. Prices are 
at wide range, from $2 50@$4 per 100. 
Squashes are scarce and firm. Fancy 
western, of which only a very few are 
coming, are quotable at very fanc 
prices. Good lots of Hubbards and 
other varieties are worth $18@$25 per 
ton, and are jobbing at $1 75@$2 per 
bbl. of 100 lbs. 

Celery, Etc. 

Celery continues in full supply, with 
common yellow quoted at $2@2 50 per 
box; Pascal, $3@3$3 50; Boston market, 
$4@$4 50. Turnips continue plenty, and 
to job at 75@80c per bbl. for St. An- 
drews, and at 75c@$1 for native. Beets 
are sold at 40@50c per bu; carrots, 60@ 
75c; parsnips, 65@T5c. 


AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 





{Corrected Nov. 23, for the Maine Farmer, 
by Geo. Haskell, grocer. 
Prices for farm products have ruled 
high the past week with the demand ac- 
tive, especially is this the case with poul- 
try. The scarcity of native turkeys has 
stimulated demand for choice chickens 
and sales have been quick. Eggs have 
been in great demand and the supply en- 
tirely inadequate, obliging a resort to 
case and limed. More home grown tur- 
keys and fresh eggs in November would 
turn dollars into the pockets of growers. 
The Bath Times says that the merchants 
in that city are bothered in getting eggs 
enough to supply their orders. The 
farmers are not offering what few they 
bring to market to the dealers as they 
can easily dispose of them from house to 


pork, 6c.; beef per side, 5@8c; ham, 
10c; fowl, 10c; veal, 8c; round hog, 5c; 
mutton, 6c; spring lamb, 8'4@9c; spring 
chickens, 10@14c. 

PoTATOES—80c per bush. pative. 
CABBAGES—le per lb. 

BEETS—50c per bush. 

TuRNiIps—40c per bush. 
APPLES—Native, $2 50@3 00 per bbl. 
No. 1; No. 2, $1 50. 








SHoRTs—S85c per hundred. $16@17 ton 
lots. 
WooLi—20c per Ib. 
Corton SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 20 
@1.25; $23 50 ton lots. 
CuicaGo GLUTEN MEAL—Bag 
$1.25; Buffalo, $1.10 
FLour—St. Louis, $5 50@36 00; pa- 
tents, $5 75. l 
Grain—Corn, 44c; meal, 80c bag lots; | i 
oats, 68c bag; barley. 60c; Rye, T5c. 
Hay—Loose $8@10; pressed $14 
HIpEs AND SKiIns—Cow hides, 6'¢c; 
ox hides, 6!gc; bulls and stags, 5'¢c. 
Lime AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 35. i 
PORTLAND MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 24. 
The business situation remains practi- 
cally unchanged, trade being yet quiet, 
with prices in most directions quoted 
firm. Corn is steady with no perceptible 
change in the situation. Oats are strong 
and a trifle higher. Apples firm with a 
good demand for choice fruit. Potatoes 
firmer and higher. The Thanksgiving |t 
in poultry is good, but dealers complain 


t 


lots, 


in a jobbing way; the receipts of com- 
mov and medium varieties were also 
small and sold at 21@22c; chickens and 
fowls quite plentiful. Eggs higher with 
the market bare of nearby. Hay is 
quoted steady. In country produce, but- 
ter is a trifle firmer on choice lots; 
cheese dull and weak; beans firmer, pea| ; 
beans. especially, being active and 
higher. Lambs firmer and higher. 
Beef dull, with quotations unchanged. 
We quote sides at 6@7'¢; hinds, 7@9'¢c; 
fores, 544@6c; rounds and flanks, 7c; 
backs at 6@7c; rumps and loins, 8@12c; 
rattles, 444@5c. 





It is poor policy to keep large numbers 
of stock on the feed of afew. It is a 
losing business from the outset and a 
straight road to bankruptcy. An ex- 
change says: ‘‘We know of one farmer 
who kept—and that’s about all—some 
twenty-five cows, and said that they 
brought him into debt. We at last in- 
duced him to part with ten and still feed 
the same amount of food. In a few 
weeks he began to make them pay, ard 
had the fifteen worth more than the 
whole twenty-five before.” 





Frank Young, aged fifteen years, of 
Lamoine, while gathering rockweed at 
the shore Thursday afternoon, slipped. 
His chin struck on the end of the pitch- 
fork handle, and his tongue was almost 
severed by his teeth. About half an 
inch of his tongue hung by but a few 


ginia Sweet, $1 50@$2; Jersey double |. 


Y | is sellin 


prices. 


business town is already supplied with a| be allowed 
well-equipped institution, the State tak- 


Bank Examiner Timberlake voices the 
situation: 


wind up their affairs. 
any private association can successfully | three weeks successively prior to the second 


or in any portion of the North and East. 
Asa matter of fact, the friends of the 
measure claim that all of the funds for 


millions of capital would be withdrawn 
from the North and East and either cen- 
tralized in Washington or invested in the | tion of said debtor, which petition was file: 
securities of the large cities and counties 
of the West, giving those places the ben- 


mense amount of capital now obtained 
of the scarcity of plump, choice turkeys: | from savings institutions must be disas- 
the best sold to-day at 23@25c a pound noun. 


mut is progressing favorably, and the 
edifice will be completed by the first of 
next month. 


nection with the Hallowell Universalist 


church at the close of the year and on 
January 1, 1898, will take up his duties | 
as pastor of the Universalist church at 
Pittsfield. 


Baptist conventions regarding 


communion,” : 
thinker who looks for the maintenance | fo 1,2 


of a well grounded pesition. 


pastorate of the Free Baptist church at 
North Cushing. 


pastorate of the Free Baptist church at 
Phillips, to take effect about Dec. 1. 


Winslow Congregational 
withdrawn his resignation. 


commenced his pastoral duties in Rock- 
port, Sunday. 


construction at Robie, Aroostook county, 
on a lot of land given by David Varney, 
the postmaster. 


finishing the excavation of the basement | 
under their church, preparatory to fin- 


Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 


You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root Sent Free by Mail. 








People doctor their troubles and try different medicines so often without 
benefit, that they get discouraged and skeptical. In most such cases serious mis 
takes are made in doctoring and not knowing what our trouble is or what makes 
us sick. The unmistakable evidences of kidney trouble are pain or dull ache 
he back, too frequent desire to pass water, scanty supply, scalding irritation. 
kidney disease advances the face looks sallow or pale, eyes puffy, the feet s 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should further evidence be needed to tind 
out the cause of sickness, then set urine aside for twenty-four hours; a sediment o 
settling is also convincing proof that our kidneys and bladder need doctoring. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy is soon realized. It stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
Sold by druggists, fifty cents and one dollar. So universally successful has Swamp- 
Root been in quickly curing even the most distressing cases, that if you wish to 
prove its wonderful merit you may have a sample bortle and a book, both sent 
absolutely free by mail. Mention Maine Farmer and send your address to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The proprietors of this paper guarantee the 


Jniversity of Maine 


ORONO 


College of Agriculture 


The Short Winter Courses in Agricul- 
ture begin at the College January 4, 
ae | 1898, and continue six weeks. 

= | Courses in 


+ ‘General Agriculture and Horticulture 


As 


ve 


















—AND— 
DAIRYINC. 
* HAY FE VE. i TUITION FREE, The,cntize cost of 
AND ALL DISEASES: LEAGIN (e- | Twenty-five dollars. pes Rn agpagaaregman 
ae For further particulars and the Catalogue 
C @) N SU MPT] 6) of the University, givi.g full information on 
: & | all matters relating to the College of Agri 
Reg cS 5 $2”: * culture, address, 
esular Sizes3 RI Rey PROF. CHAS. D. WOODS, 
Orono, Me. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN FARMS. | — _____ 
By reason of ill-health, a large land owner | CHAS. F. DUNLAP 
off some most valuable farms in | ’ 
Maryland and Virginia, at prices which must | State Agent 
ae a as enaypoeneens, to those geoking : 
country homes, or looking for sure and profit- Th p f ( A ( t | F 
able investments. Among the holdings are ( le ally CCl in| Is 0, 
the following choice properties: 
farm of 756 aeres, near Richmond, Va., | Of New York. 
one of the finest in the State. Highest con-| THE PREFERRED writes more Insurance, 
dition of cultivation and amply supplied with | pays claims more promptly, issues the most 
first class buildings, etc., etc. és | attractive policies at a lower premium, than 
The Old Bassett Farm, 660 acres, near Rich- | any Accident Company in the World. 
mond, on the Pamunkey River, a magnificent | . , . 
old homestead and one of the finest properties | Writing in Maine over 86,500,000.00 in 
in VEsinie. coat pom 8 | 1896; being over one-third the entire per- 
pe ly located farm o acres, on the 
Severn River, 4 miles from Annapolis, oo insurance written in this 
capital of Maryland. | State by stock companies. 
ress the Owner, 
‘THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 


CHARLES TYLER, 
1415 Madison Ave., BALTIMORE, Mp. 

oan Of Newark, N. J. 
ASSETS OVER 860,000,000.00. 


Engraved Cards Perales pel 


Maine, to the entire satisfaction of its mem 
—AND— 


Wedding Invitations 


icy Contract of any Company doing business 
in the State. For the past five, ten, fifteen or 

In ali the latest styles, furnished 

at short notice. 


S expenses to total income 
Call or send for samples and 





twenty years, it 

have been the lowest of any Company in 
America. Exact Justice to all its members 
being its watchword. Cash Surrender Values 
stated in the policy. 


> 


For further particulars, write or apply to 
Cc. F. DUNLAP, District Agent, 
28 Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 

Asgeonts Wanted. 


K ey COUNTY. . dn Probate Cour 
MAINE FARMER PUB, C0. held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of November, 1897. 
AUGUSTA, ME. Forest J. MARTIN, Administrator, with the 
—_—a will annexed, on the estate of Loren, 





GETCHELL, late of Clinton, in said County 





house and in many cases obtain an ad- § MOHEY iw PGULIR:Y deceased, having presented his final account 
vance over the price of the merchants. OUR LARGE 68 GUIDE of in | Of administration of said estate for allowauc: 
At the stores eggs were offered at 30 pagesexplains all, Worh $25.00 | ,O8DERED, That notice thereof be given 
- a three weeks successively, prior to the second 
cents and case eggs at 24 cents. One oo ay Seca Contaius over tia | Monday of December next, in the Maine 
farmer reported that he disposed of a mew ihn rations. hundreds of valas)le recijes and Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, th at 
Qn F 5 pls 1 HOW TO MAKE POTLTHY PAY. Sent | all persons interested may attend at a Pro 
oe a Yellow Bor OHN BAUSCHER. Jr: . aateVour ° wr to be — at Auguste, and 
AS evs “ Pane. ‘ * | show cause, if any, why the same should not 
Eyes, $1 75. be allowed. _ G, T. STEVENS, Judge 
BuTTER—Ball butter 16@20c. Cream Postal Savings Banks. Attest: W. A. Newcoms. Register. _4 
ery, 21c. Just now there is a wide-spread interest | [¢ et me COUNTY. In Probate ( ous t 
‘ — ° atin 19. . i" | reid at Augusta, on a jourth Mor 
CHEESE Factory, 1lo; domestic, 12c. in the subject of Postal Savings Banks, | day or November, 1897. — 
Bees—Fresh, SEsic per dese. Fresh and officials are urging their establish- Lronarp ©. LotHrop, Executor of the 
eggs very scarce. 3 > 5 ee last will and testament of CynTHiA LotH 
LARD—Tierce 5c; in tins, 7c; com-|ment under governmental supervision. | Ror, late of Fayette, in said County. de 
P sas nineiill : ‘ ceased, having presented his fir-tand final ac 
pound lard, 6c. If a like condition prevailed in all por-| count as Executor of said will for allowance 
Provisions — Wholesale — Clear salt | tions of this country such recommenda- |, ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


three weeks saccessively prior to the second 


tions would have more weight. In the | Monday of December next, in the Main« 
» EP tet! Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
South there are no savings banks to that ali persons interested may attend ata 
speak of while in New England every | Probate Courtthen to be held at Augusta, and 

show cause, if any, why the same should not 


G. T. Stevens, Judge 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 4 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Cou 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
November, 1897 
Henry P. BALpDwin of Detroit, Michiga: 


ng direct supervision of thesame. State 


~~?" rn ; anv . , Guardian of CHARLOTTE L. ARMITAGE oO! 

AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL The adoption of any such a sy atom Weston, Massachusetts, having petitioned for 
MARKET. must seriously affect the prosperity of | license to sell the following real estate of 

” avings bank i loan and buildi said ward, the proceeds to be placed on inter 

Corrected Nov. 23, for the Maine Farmer, by | OUF Savings banks and Joan and DULGING | est, viz.: All the interestof said ward in at 
ruce Bros.] associations, and would, I believe, ulti- undivided interest in premises in Augusta 
2 P d. $12.00: loose, $9.00 Ss Kennebec County, bounded on the east by 
STRaAw—Pressed, $12.00; loose, 3.00. | mately to a very large extent, displace | Hospital street; also an undivided interest ir 


a certain other lot of land in Augusta, Kenne 
: bec county bounded on the west by Hospita 
I do not believe | street 

ORDERED, 


hem and compel them to in some way 


That notice thereof be gives 


; ations 7 Monday of December next, in the Main« 

7 onal gove e . : 
compete with the y natl -— B — nt Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
in any kind of business. The provisions | all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
. Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 


of the proposed bill are such that but 
ittle of the money collected from depos- 
tors would or could be invested in Maine 


show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe 
tition should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 
Attest: W. A. Newcompe, Register. 4 


Messenger’s Notice. 
OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF OF KENNEBEC « 
STATE OF MAINE. 


many years to come would be invested| Kennepec, ss. November 22d, A. D. 1897 
vy iti ¢ , THIS 1s TO Give Notice, That on the 20t! 
n the securities of the general govern- l ino all Wawemhen, A. wh. 1000, » ascent 
ment. The result would be that many |in Insolvency was issued out of the Court of 
Insolvency for said county of Kennebe« 


against the estate of 

MELVILLE L. MERRILL, 
adjudged to be an insolvent debtor, on pet 
on the 20th day of Nov., A. D. 1897, to whict 
last named date interest on claims is to ' 
computed; That the payment of any debt 
and the delivery and transfer of any propert) 


efit of an extremely low rate of interest. | belonging to said debtor, to him or for his us 
a3 — and the delivery and transfer of any pro! 

The effect upon business enterprises by eS te te ae Eabilien le tow, ‘Thee 
hus withdrawing from them the im-|a meeting of the creditors of said debt 
or, to prove their debts and choose one or 


more assignees of bis estate, will be held a 
a Court of Insolvency to be held at the 
Probate Court Room, in said county, on the 
13th day of December, A. D. 1897, at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. Josnua F. BEAN, 

Deputy Sheriff. as Messenger of said Court 

214 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The work on the new church at Shaw- ‘ aie : 
For Sale—Bull calf, dropped 
Sept 26,1897. Solid color ex 
cept a little white on body 
Sire, lan Maclaren 43808, 4 
son of Trut, test 14 Ibs. : 
with her 16th calf 
phona 76110, test 16 
oz.. by Sophie’s Tormentor 20, 


863, sire of 3 in 14 1b. list; 2d 
dam Little Betsona 45344, 


Jerseys Wit: eee to 
HEEBNERS 


Farm, Lowell, Mass 
average With SPEED REGULATOK. 
and orses. 


"rial Wa HORSE POWER 


The church is a little gem 


n design and finish. 
Rev. L. W. Coons will sever his con- 


The earnest discussion going on in 
“close 











surprises the — 


oe 
Rev. S. H. Burton has resigned the 


. S. Buzzell has resigned his 4 , 

Be. A. 2S ¢ " Ensilage and Dry Fodder (ut; 
er with Orusher Also Threshers and Cleaners, Feed 
ills, Corn 8 Drag & Circular Saw Machines, ¢t¢ 
SEBNER & SONS, je, Pa., L. 5. 4 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


5 By using ovr (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work ot 
= TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

“4 the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, aud secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


RocHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 





Rev. T. P. Williams, pastor of the 
church, has 
Rev. S. E. Packard of Tenant’s Harbor 


A new union church is in process of 


The Baptist society at New Sweden are | 








Beans. 
Beans are positively firmer, with prices 


shreds of flesh. 


ishing it up for a Sunday school class 
room, 





71 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, &. Ve 

















“THE MAINE FARMER Pt 
~ Vol. LXVI. 
THESE THINGS | 


SUBSCRIBE 
“For the Maine Farme 
READ 
The Maine Farmer! 
ADVERTISE 
, In the Maine Farmer! 
PATRONIZE 
Maine Farmer Adverti: 


SOMETHING FOR YOU. 


Do you want a Plow, Har 
Mowing Macl 
Shredder. 











Cultivator, 
Harvester, 
any other farm 
Write the office at once for 
proposition. There are dol 
in this for you! 


Maine Karme 


Z. A. GILBERT, Agricultural Editor, 


Corn 
implem 








The weight of opinion as express 
the Farmer by our many correspond 
is plainly that the “best cow”’ is th: 
that gives evidence of being the 


performer. 


The best service the Babcock tes! 
brought to the dairy industry is the 
ing of the butter maker. By it 
cleanness of his churning is easily 1 
ured, and through its use 
been establiished, unknown before 
which the work can be governed. 
saving of butter, heretofore lost thr: 
blindignorance of the first princip] 
churning, is beyond. estimate. 


THINK ON THESE THINGS. 


rules 





The days for reflection, study and 
are close at hand. Have 
all things fur the winter with suffi 
thought to the comfort and well-beir 
the farm stock? Have you made 
your list of farm papers, and dec 
upon the books to be read during 
long evenings ahead? Now isthe tin 
do all these things. In the list place 
Maine Farmer, with its intensely prac 
agricultural writers, its large crop 
farm correspondents, its broad, cat! 
spirit, its choice stories for young 
old, carefully selected and edited | 
competent authority, its live marke 
ports, the best that can be obtained, f 
every week and corrected at the last 
ment, its full round of notes on al 
partments, ite enterprise in getting 1 
of vital interest, its Grange page, furt 
ing all the live, up-to-date news of 
order, and its freedom from anything 
jectionable, Glance at the grand sp 
list of premiums offered for new | 
scribers and subscribe for the best fi 
ers’ and home maker’s paper in the F 


WHERE DOES THE FAT COME FRO! 


The cow with her milk producing 
complicated problem. Perhaps it is 
strange that we have not gained n 
definite knowledge in regard to her 
her work than we have. Rather is it 
Open to criticism that so much has t 
claimed by scientific men on so s! 
evidence? Prof. Soxhlet’s late ex} 
ments in Germany have turned ara 
light on an heretofore unseen s 
Now it seems that Prof. Jordan 
Geneva has been at work on the s: 
dark problem. Selecting a good Je: 
cow and putting her in first class co 
tion for business, he fed her for si 
days with specially prepared foods t 
contained but a small proportion of 
Everything she ate was weighed 
analyzed, also all the excrement, b 
liquid and solid, and the milk produ 
The figures show she gave forty pou 
more fat in her milk than she consut 
in her food and added thirty pound 
her weight. She also came out of 
trial ina 800d thrifty condition. 

This experiment goes to show ther 
still much to learn in regard to the f 
nutrients fed to animals and that go i 
the circulation. The way of the f 
from the digestive tract to the result 
prea is adark one. We shall perh 
o time displace present theories wit 
more definite knowledge. 


OUR STATE DAIRY MERTING. 


— programme to be filled at Bang 
way and to-morrow, at the ann 
on pgs ey is agood one. The spe 
the a a of recognized authority 
Upon oa Masigned and may be depen 
the le ® bring out valuable matter in 
oe Maj. Alvord has leng be 
and oat in dairy thought in this count 
on the * certainly a piece of good fort 
moana uf Sec’y McKeen that he 1 
did val wr this occasion. Years ago 
State j wable service at institutes in. 
ete the introductory work of as 
Beshehtn an in butter making. ! 
leadin er is well known as one of | 
pee minds of New England in put 
- aa work. Faithful and earn 
No meee & powerful influence. 

than Mr ter expert judge could be secu! 
ers will glass, and the other spe: 
Present valuable and interest! 


be ul 


you prep 








